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State of the Union 


by Jim Hegarty 

By all accounts, the contract negotiations between 
the Massachusetts Community College Council (MCCC) 
and the Massachusetts Board of Regents appear to be 
a war of attrition. 

Two of the bigger and more powerful four-year state 
schools in Massachusetts have signed contracts con- 
taining merit. Nine others are reported to be falling in 
line. 

Having been stripped of its flanks, the MCCC is 
digging in even deeper. They have settled into the 
trench warfare of Work to Rule and have bombarded 
state legislators with letters of protest regarding a lack 
of progress in the negotiations. 

The 15 community colleges in Massachusetts remain 
steadfast in their refusals to accept merit in any form. 
Dissent among faculty members at Northern Essex has 
found meager fare upon which to feed. Frustration is 
being funneled toward the Board of Regents, the 
bargaining unit for the state. 

The last Faculty Association meeting attracted a 
crowd upwards of 60 teachers. Much of the news was 
bleak. Both the University of Massachusetts/Boston 
and the University of Magsachusetts/Amherst com- 
pleted their negotiations and signed contracts with pro- 
visions for merit pay. 

NECC Faculty Association President John Guarino 
was quick to point out the disparities between the 
Regent's offer to the larger four-year state schools and 


‘that which was offered to the community college 


system. 
‘What they hgve offered us, aside from a dispropor- 


_tionate pay package, is a different merit pay package 


that allows no grievances and is non-arbitrable. What 
they want us to accept is nothing more than patronage 
and division,’’ Guarino claimed. 

The MCCC is claiming that the Regent’s offer of a 
31 percent pay raise over three years is illusory. The 


percentage, according to a fact sheet distributed by the 
MCCC, amounts to 19 percent. This is due to the fact 
that the payment dates proposed by the Regents are 
later than normal payment dates, thereby reducing the 
money faculty receive by $1 million. 


“There needs to be some sort of recognition that their 
wage package is largely phony and heavily discre- 
tionary. Based on a three-year contract, the state 
colleges and universities will end up getting more money 
than the community colleges,’ Guarino said. 

Continued on page two 


To Mediation? 


NECC President John R. Dimitry is calling for a 
move to mediation in 30 days if no further progress is 
made in the contract negotiations between the MCCC 
and the state. 


Negotiations between the Massachusetts Communi- 
ty College Council (MCCC) and the Massachusetts 
Board of Regents — the bargaining unit for the state 
— have been ongoing since February, 1983. The hurdle 
both sides have yet to clear is the issue of merit pay. 

“The negotiations have been moving pretty slowly,” 
Dimitry said in a recent interview. ‘‘As is usually the 

case, salary is the gut issue. The pay disagreement is 
very large. At the rate the situation is going, in 30 days 
I would say let’s go to mediation.”’ 

Faculty members at Northern Essex have repeated- 
ly indicated through a series of votes they remain 
unanimously dead-set against a contract containing any 
form of merit pay. 

However, state college and university presidents, in- 
cluding those at the community college level, feel merit 
pay is the way to go. Both the University of Massachu- 

Continued on page two 
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1984 


e The Northern Essex Community 
College Drama Club is producing an 
adaptation of George Orwell’s semi- 
prophetic tale of repression, 1984. 
The play will run March 2, 3, 9, 10. 

Page 4 


© 1984 is hitting the bestseller lists, 
selling nearly 100,000 copies a 
week. How does Orwell’s version 
stack up against the real thing? 
Page 11 


¢ From Big Brother to the Big City 
— Robin Rowe plays the female 
lead in NECC’s 1984. She has also 
landed a part in an off-Broadway 
play. Page 5 
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Women’s Basketball 
Page 26 


Opinion 


e Reviews: Slipped Discs debuts 
with reviews of Echo and the Bun- 
nymen, Midnight Oil and Van 
Halen. Feline fantasies from the 
musical Cats. Page 10 


e Are the Marines in Lebanon play- 
ing an unwitting part in Reagan’s 
campaign strategy? Speaker of the 
House Thomas P. “‘Tip’’ O’Neill is 
waging an uphill battle against in- 
cumbent re-election tactics. 

Page 15 


e Feedback’s presidential pref- 
erence poll casts a vote for the 
status quo. Reagan and the right 
wing surge far ahead of the 
Democratic pack. Page 23 ~ 
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Campus News 


Greetings from 
President Dimitry 


It is a pleasure for me to welcome all 
of you to the campus for the spring 
semester — both those of you who are 
returning students and those who will be 
attending Northern Essex Community 
College for the first time. 


_ Be assured that all of us at the college 
are dedicated to helping you meet your 
educational goals. Whether you are a full- 
time or part-time student, 18 or 80, we 
want you to benefit and get the most you 
can from your educational experiences at 
Northern Essex. 


Here at Northern Essex we are 
committed to helping each student reach 
his or her full human potential. Northern 
Essex has much to offer you: Get to know 
your faculty advisor and seek out his/her 
advice; join a student club; get involved 
in cultural events on campus; all of these 
activities have the potential to help you 
on the road to success. 


President Dimitry. -Carl Russo photo. 
We are pleased that you have chosen 


to continue your education at Northern 
Essex. 


Four council seats available 


Election of student council members is 
set for Feb. 21-23. Two freshman and two 
senior seats are available. The deadline 
for applying to be a candidate is Feb. 16. 
Applications are available at the Student 
Activities Office, College Center. 

Presently the council includes Kelly 
Keough, Methuen; Scott Gleed, 
Haverhill; Jennifer Morris, Newburyport; 
William Kelley, North Andover; Jeff 
Wilson, North Andover; Julie Sharp, 
Lowell; Vikki Crepeau, Haverhill; and 
Jacki Rice, Haverhill. 

Budget Committee begins allocation 
process 
: Requests due March 2 

Treasurer of the Council Jeff Wilson 
has been working with Student Activities 
Director Steve Michaud in beginning the 
budget process in which the determina- 
tion of the allocation of funds for the 
various activities is decided. 

Wilson and Michaud have sent request 
forms to all clubs to fill out as they decide 
what funds they will need for fall, 1984 
and spring, 1985. All forms must be 
returned to the Office of Student Ac- 
tivities, Room F122, College Center, no 
later than 3 p.m. Friday, March 2. 

The initial study and allocation of 
funds to pertinent areas begins Monday, 
March 6 and ends no later than Thursday, 
March 15. Clubs/services will be given the 
chance to make presentations to the com- 
mittee concerning 1984-85 budget request 
and initial allocation during special hear- 
ings Tuesday, March 20 and Wednesday, 
.March 21. 


Next year’s enrollments are expected 
to level off and so budget increases will 
be kept at a minimum. To compensate, all 
clubs’ itemized spending for this year will 
be reviewed and cuts will be made if 
necessary. 

After the proposed 1984-85 SAF 
operating budget is approved by the ap- 
propriate individuals including the Board 


of Trustees at their May meeting, 


clubs/services will receive their final 
1984-85 budget allocations. 
In other business 


At its early meetings this semester, the 
council dealt with the plan to create four 
new Offices by partitioning off sections of 
the carpeted lounge in the College Center. 
Construction has been underway the last 
two weeks. The spaces will be used for Of- 
fice for Students Disabilities personnel 
funded by a Title 3 grant. Director of 
Counseling Betty Coyne says the school 
is now in the process of hiring a planner, 
an employment specialist, a learning 
disability specialist and a secretary in its 
expansion of services for students with 
disabilities. Cost of the partitioning has 
been covered by surplus monies from the 
Student Activities funds. 


Remaining space will be used tor a 
theater for free film viewing. 

The possibility of a dry college mixer 
on campus is being investigated by Coun- 
cil Member Vikki Crepeau, and Social 
Committee Members Michael Bythrow 
and Rita Benoit. They are checking out 
concerns about traffic and security. 


Mudflats funding received 


by Jim Hegarty 
The passage of the 1984 Capital Outlay 
_Bill provided Northern Essex Communi- 
ty College with a $960,000 appropriation. 
As aresult, work on paving the mudflats 
parking lot is expected to begin early this 
summer. 

NECC President John R. Dimitry said 
in a recent interview that $510,000 of the 
appropriation is slated to go into the pro- 
ject. The funds will pay for a preliminary 
study as to whether a containment pond 
is needed, the hard-top for the lot, and the 
lighting. 

“T am hoping that we can get the en- 
tire project done this summer,” Dimitry 
said. ‘‘I can’t guarantee that. The lot is 
‘so big, however, that the summer is the 
only time that it can be taken out of 
commission.” 

Northern Essex has been trying to get 
funding for the paving project for six 
years, the president said. Located just 
west of the College Center, the lot has 
borne the brunt of countless complaints 
by students who have had to trudge 
through the mud in the spring and endure 
the rutted frozen craters in the winter. 
Numerous editorials have appeared in the 
Observer about the condition of the 
mudflats. 

“To tell you the truth, it’s a great relief 
to finally have the funding to be able to 
deal with the mudflats. This is the first 
time in three years that the Massa- 


chusetts Legislature has come up with a 
Capital Outlay Bill — that’s why the 
money has been so slow in arriving,” 
Dimitry said. 


There is a possibility that a contain- 
ment pond will be needed to handle the 
runoff from the lot. Salt and other 
substances present in the runoff from the 
pavement stand the risk of con- 
taminating Kenoza Lake if drained direct- 
ly into the water. 

$400,000 from the initial appropriation 
will go towards the repair and replace- 
ment of the roofs on the Gymnasium and 
the College Center. 

“$200,000 for roof repair on -each 
building was what we thought an ade- 
quate amount,” Dimitry said. ‘‘Comple- 
tion of this particular project will mean 
that we have re-roofed every major 
building on campus.”’ 

Both roofs scheduled for replacement 
have leakage problems. The gymnasium, 
Dimitry said, has a minor problem that, 
if allowed to continue, would result in 
severe damage to the hardwood floors. 


An architect will be assigned by the 
state in April to begin assessing the work 
necessary for the project. The architect 
will meet with the state Commissioner of 
Construction. Dimitry expects the roof 
replacement to be completed this 
summer. 


by Jim Hegarty 

A $10 million building that will incor- 
porate the latest in high-tech equipment, 
a child care center, and 1,000 seat 
auditorium is in the planning stages for 
Northern Essex. 

The college received $50,000 in plann- 
ing funds from the 1984 Capital Outlay 
Bill. The amount was reduced from the 
school’s original request of $500,000. The 
state is requiring the completion by the 
school of a feasibility study before ap- 
propriating more money. 

Northern Essex Community College 
President John R. Dimitry said in a re- 
cent interview the high-tech building will 
house, in addition to the child care center 
and the auditorium, classroom facilities 
for computers, mathematics, science, elec- 
tronics and robotics. 

“The planning for the high-tech 
building has to be done in two stages,’’ 
Dimitry said. “The first stage consists of 
a feasibility study that must deal with all 
the semantics surrounding the project.” 

The semantics, Dimitry explained, in- 


‘clude justifying the need for a high-tech 


center on the Northern Essex campus. 
The state needs to know exactly how this 
project fits in with the community, and 
how it will benefit both the present and 
future needs of the Merrimack Valley. 
“The high-tech industry in Massa- 
chusetts has been expanding at an in- 
credible rate in the last half decade. I 
can’t help but think that a high-tech 
building at Northern Essex will service 
not only the existing companies, but the 


Building planned 


companies that will come into existence 
down the line,’’ Dimitry said. 

Northern Essex has entered the realm 
of robotics. The school is the only com- 
munity college in Massachusetts current- 
ly offering a robotics program. 

“Without a doubt, I think robotics will 
have a tremendous impact in the high- 
tech industry in this state. Right now, 
there is assembly work being performed 
by smali robots. This has the capability 
of being an area of tremendous growth in 
the next decade,” Dimitry said. 

The auditorium being planned for the 
building will seat about 1,000 people. 
Preliminary plans are for it to be divisible 
into smaller sections, allowing for lectures 
or films according to class size. 

“Another key area of the building will 
be a child care center,” Dimitry added. 
“The school has a need for this type of 
facility, but right now we simply don’t 
have the available space. I came to the 
conclusion that the only way to do it right 
is to do it fresh,’’ Dimitry said. 

The entire project is tentatively 
scheduled to take five years, from the 
planning stages until the completion of 
construction. 

“I would be very happy to see the 
doors open five years down the line, but 
right now, there’s no way of knowing 
what problems we might run into. The 
thing is that Northern Essex is continu- 
ing on its growth and expansion plan. I 
think it’s both important and admirable 
that we know exactly where we want to 
be five years down the line,” Dimitry 


Merit and mediation 


Continued from page one 

Faculty member John Osborne told the 
crowd he thought it seemed the Regents 
were merely going through the motions 
of negotiating. ‘‘We’re afraid that they 
are going to go to an impasse and from 
there to fact finding. Bear in mind that 
this could go on until September,”’ 
Osborne said. 

Northern Essex Community College 
President John R. Dimitry said recently 
he is in favor of moving to mediation in 
order to speed up the deadlock in 
negotiations. 

Guarino drew heavy applause when 
asked what he thought of merit pay. 
“Personally, and I’m not addressing you 
now as the president of the Association, 
but as a fellow faculty member, I would 
have to say no merit. Absolutely no merit. 
I think we should hold this position 
straight through the negotiations.” 

Although supportive of the comment, 
not everyone in the crowd was in total 


agreement. 

“There has been some support of 
merit,” faculty member Ed Spinney 
pointed out. ‘‘As time goes by, 
September, then Christmas, and another 
year, they will be getting their money. and 
we will be left out in the cold. If there has 
been a token acceptance of merit at other 
schools, maybe we should give the 
Regents a token in order to settle this 
thing,”’ Spinney said. 

Former Faculty Association President 


James Bradley disagreed, saying “‘I don’t 
think we should let them open the door 
for more merit down the line.”’ 

Until the issue of merit pay is resolved, 
Guarino urged faculty members to adhere 
strictly to the guidelines of Work To Rule. 
Translated loosely, Work to Rule asks 
that faculty members not exceed contrac- 
tual guidelines as far as work-time and ad- 
ministrative duties are concerned. 


Union works to rule 


Continued from page one 
setts/Amherst and the University of 
Massachusetts/Boston recently signed 
contracts containing merit pay. 


“‘Nine other four-year colleges also are 
close to signing similar contracts,” 
Dimitry said. ‘“My own feeling is that the 
Regent’s offer of a 31.64 percent pay raise 
spread out over the three years of the con- 
tract has to have some merit. The amount 
would probably be somewhere from two 
and one half to five percent,” Dimitry 
added. 

Dimitry said he favors either mediation 
— whereby a neutral party favorable to 
both sides is brought in to hasten contrac- 
tual proceedings, or, failing that, binding 
arbitration. 

“T would favor a move to mediation 
rather than binding arbitration, which 
might seem somewhat inflexible to either 
of the parties involved,” the president 
said. 

Thus far, he said, the negotiations have 
remained in good faith all around. He 
stated also that the MCCC’s Work To 
Rule formula is having little, if any effect 
on the faculty members or the student 
population. 

“T swear I haven’t seen anyone paying 
any attention to the particular do’s and 
don’ts of Work To Rule, and if I’m cor- 
tect, it basically means that the faculty 
should not do anything beyond the basic 


teaching requirements,” Dimitry said. 

“Tt seems to me,” he continued, ‘‘that 
the faculty members are doing the extra- 
curricular work they have always done. 
Every indication is that they are doing 
what they have continued to do all along 
— which is a darn good job,”’ Dimitry 
added. ; 

Work To Rule is a protest device be- 
ing employed by the MCCC. Hoping to 
spur contract negotiations, MCCC Presi- 
dent James Rice is urging faculty 
members at the state’s 15 community col- 
leges not to exceed contractual 
guidelines. 

Implementation of Work To Rule was 
scheduled to begin this semester. A 
MCCC newsletter regards the job action 
as potentially being “‘a powerful force in 
persuading the administration to settle 
the contract.” 

Dimitry said he would like to see the 
contract issue settled as quickly as possi- 
ble in order to avoid upsetting teacher 
morale or the quality of education at Nor- 
thern Essex. 

“It’s (teaching) a fragile business. If 
you start getting resentful attitudes, they 
could very well interfere with the quali- 
ty of teaching at Northern Essex, which 
is very high. That’s why I would like to 
see this contract settled as expeditious- 
ly as possible. Let’s go to mediation,”’ 
Dimitry said. 
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Door of new partition creating private conference area at library. -Carl Russo photo. 


Library gets facelift 


by Carol Cook 

This past vacation has seen the con- 
struction of a long needed partition 
between the conference room in the Lear- 
ning Resource Center and the library 
area. Phase one was the construction of 
a metal partition running the length of 
the LRC. This was constructed to 
eliminate the disturbances created by 
groups meeting in the conference area. 

Phase two will begin over spring break 


aind continue until late spring. During 


this phase a folding wall will be installed 


to create twe rooms in the conference area 
as necessary. Track lighting will also be 
installed to highlight artwork displays. A 
Life-Long Learning display and the 
photography of a local Andover artist will 
be the first exhibits. 

All funding for the project came from 
a state grant. 


Lounge under construction 


by Carol Cook 

If you’ve been wondering what all of 
the construction is about in the carpeted 
lounge of the College Center, your ques- 
tions are about to be answered. 

The school recently received a title 
three state grant to allow them to hire 
three more people in the handicapped ser- 
vice area. The construction going on now 
is to create office space for them. The of- 
fices should be finished in about a month. 
However, the exterior walls should be 
completed by the end of this week. This 
will reduce the majority of the disruption 


in the lounge area. 

This summer will bring about more 
construction in the carpeted lounge. A 
theater will be built to accommodate the 
frequent movie runs and daily television 
watching. It will also be used for con- 
ferences as necessary. 

The funding for these programs is from 
a $10,000 student council authorization. 
Both the student council and school of- 
ficials have been very supportive and 
hope that the new areas will help use the 
existing space better. 


Dimitry invites candidates 


by Anne Visser 

Northern Essex students may soon 
have the chance to talk with presidential 
candidates. President John R. Dimitry 
has invited eight Democrats as well as 
President Reagan to speak to the college 
community. 

Among those invited are Senator Alan 
Cranston (California), Senator John 
Glenn (Ohio), Senator Gary Hart (Col- 
orado), Senator Ernest Hollings (South 
Carolina), Governor Rubin Askew 
(Florida), former Vice-President Walter 
Mondale, former Senator George 
McGovern (South Dakota) and Push 
Director Jesse Jackson (Chicago). Only 


two of the nine candidates have respond- 


ed to the invitation, says Arthur 

Signorelli, facilities coordinator. 
Invitations were sent to the can- 

didates’ Boston campaign offices, Glenn’s 


campaign workers said Glenn would like | 


to speak and “probably” would. 

McGovern’s workers said he is interested. 
President John R. Dimitry reported Feb. 

8 he was hopeful Walter Mondale might 
be coming this month. No dates for an ap- 
pearance by any of the candidates-has 
been set. 

Officials at the college hope that 
because New Hampshire is a traditional 
political barometer, the candidates would 
be interested in appearing in Haverhill 
before the Feb. 28 primary. 

Signorelli says issues of interest to 


students in the coming election include 
federal budget cuts that mean reduced 
educational services and the nuclear-arms 
freeze. 

“One direct concern would be 
devastating budget changes that have 
been made in higher education,” he said. 
“Another would obviously be the nuclear 
arms issue.” He added that any speakers 
who come to Northern Essex will be open 
to questions from the student body. 

Signorelli says for anyone who has 
more than a passing interest in politics, 
jobs working on political campaigns are 
available. The coordinator will be glad to 
put students in touch with various can- 
didates’ offices. Volunteers are also need- 
ed to assist during the presidential can- 
didate series if it occurs. Signorelli can be 
reached at extension 194. His office is on 
the main floor of the library. 

Signorelli has himself been a campaign 
worker. He worked for Senator Edward 
Kennedy’s 1980 New Hampshire primary 
race. ‘‘I realize how important it is for 
students to take an active interest in the 
political process; hopefully, this will pro- 
vide an opportunity for them to do that,” 
he says. 

Short notice of candidates arriving to 
speak may preclude advance notice in the 
Observer. Students should watch for 
flyers and bulletin-board notices of can- 
didates coming to the college. 


Students urged to vote 


by Jim Hegarty 

Calling the apathy of youth a “thing 
of the past,’’ Massachusetts Governor 
Michael S. Dukakis predicted that a large 
voter turnout in the under-25 age group 
could play a decisive factor in this year’s 
presidential election. 

Dukakis addressed a small gathering 
of student editors from college and 
university newspapers across the state 
last week at the State House. He called 
on them to urge their fellow students to 
take an active part in the national 
elections. 

“T think the whole concept of student 
apathy is over with,” Dukakis said. ‘I 
think we can look forward to a massive 
voter turnout this year.” 

During a brief ceremony, the governor 
signed a proclamation officially naming 
the week between Feb. 7 and Feb. 14 Stu- 
dent Voter Education and Registration 
Week. 

Dukakis stressed the importance of 
voter education, saying it was ‘‘essential 
to insure that the widest possible spec- 
trum of our citizens are able to participate 
in all our elections.” 

Dukakis commended the work of the 
Massachusetts State Student Associa- 
tion, and its president Mark Montigny. 


The association has been working at 
many schools throughout the Com- 
monwealth trying to enlist students to 
participate in a voter education and 
registration drive. 

“The State Student Association is a 
non-profit, non-partisan organization,”’ 
Montigny said. “Basically, our main goal 
is to try and create an increased 
awareness and an increased involvement 
in the entire political process.” 

Montigny added that he felt the State 
Student Association has become a viable 
political force in the state, saying the 
under-25 voters now have a voice that 
many legislators and politicians are pay- 
ing attention to.” Dukakis agreed. 

‘‘T can see a whole new spectrum of in- 
volvement with regards to student 
voters,” Dukakis said. ‘‘I think the 1984 
presidential election will be so tight that 
even a relatively small area of participa- 
tion by groups such as minorities or 
students could very well decide who will 
be the next president of the United 
States.” 

“Absolutely,’’ Dukakis continued. “I 
would urge each and every student to get 
involved. Young people can make a very 
definite difference.” 
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Anderson has_ ‘Hart’ 


Calvin J. Anderson, NECC ’81, is cur- 
rently political consultant and Cheshire 
County, N.H. coordinator for Colorado 
Senator Gary Hart’s presidential 
campaign. 

Anderson, 31, was co-editor of the 
Observer while at Northern Essex Com- 
munity College and completed the course 
concentration in Journalism and Broad- 
cast Reporting and Film. He transferred 
to Williams College and graduated as a 
theatre major in 1983. 

Anderson is a long-time political ac- 
tivist in New Hampshire. 

He has served as Democratic Vice- 
Chairperson for Cheshire County, is a 
member of the Democratic State Commit- 
tee in N.H., and has organized many cam- 
paigns. He headed the presidential cam- 
paign for Morris Udall in N.H. in 1976 
and was elected as Udall’s first delegate 
to the Democratic National Convention 
in New York City that year. 


Former Northern Essex student Calvin. 
Anderson with Candidate Hart. 


Coppola death a loss 


’ by Sharon Perrault 


“Dave was a warm, talented and likeable 
kid...his death is a real loss.’’ — Prof. 
Louis Farrah 


David Charles Coppola, 22, died Jan. 5 


_ from injuries suffered in an automobile 


accident two days earlier. Coppola was a 
senior at Northern Essex. 

He was returning home from a 
Plaistow, New Hampshire, restaurant 
when his car hit a patch of ice and snow 
on Main Street in Haverhill near 
Hanscomb Ave. The car skidded out of 
control and struck a utilities pole. Cop- 
pola suffered neck and spinal injuries. He 
was rushed to Hale Hospital and later 
transferred to Bon Secours Hospital, 
Methuen. 

Coppola was a liberal arts student who 


planned a transfer to business. He was ac- 
tive in the drama club and played the 
male lead as Steve Brewster in the ‘‘Sup- 
pressed Desires,’’ presented last 
November. 

He worked part-time at Howard 
Johnson’s Restaurant in Haverhill’s 
Westgate Plaza as a security guard. 

His mother, Joan, said David was a 
man who loved laughter. He was very 
special to a lot of people. 

Coppola graduated from Haverhill 
High School in 1979. A member of Sacred 
Hearts Parish, he belonged to the 
Knights of Columbus. He was also a 
member of the Haverhill Auxiliary Police 
and the National Rifle Association. 

He was born in Haverhill, Aug. 19, 
1961, the son of Charles and Joan [Peters] 
Coppola. He is survived by his parents 
and a sister, Cynthia Coppola. 
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Creative Arts 


by Faith Beneditti 

Rehearsals are underway for the 
Spring Drama Society production, 1984. 
Directed by Prof. Gene Boles, co- 
ordinator of theatre at NECC, the play is 
adapted from George Orwell’s book by 
Robert Owens, Wilton E. Hall, Jr. and. 
William A. Miles, Jr. Playdates for 1984 
are March 2 and 3, and March 9 and 10 
at 8 p.m. 

In the lead role of Winston Smith is 
Michael R. Ratnaude, Lawrence. A liberal 
arts major, Michael describes his 
character as “‘a rebellious person who is 
finally brainwashed into loving Big 
Brother.” This is Michael’s first venture 
into acting. He likes to ski, backpack and 
go camping. 

Robin Ann Rowe is cast as Julia, who 
Robin says is ‘‘quite innocent in many 
ways, yet is a determined young woman 
who is totally against the party and what 
it represents.” Although she is not cur- 
rently a student at NECC, Robin has 
gained a lot of experience acting in 
various productions, including ‘“The 
American Dame,” ‘Anything Goes,” 
“Barefoot in the Park,” and “‘Don’t Drink 
the Water.”’ Her hobbies are dancing, 
doing mime and working out at Cedar- 
dale. When she is finished with the role 
of Julia, Robin will be performing in “‘Por- 
table Shakespeare,”’ in New York City. 

Cast as O’Brien, an inner-party 
member and the commander comrade 
whom everyone fears, is William Kelley 
of North Andover. Bill has no prior acting 
experience, other than “‘playing his own 
role in life.” He is majoring in criminal 
law, and spends a lot of his time studying. 

Lynn Menihane, Lawrence, portrays 
Comrade Parsons, one of Winston 
Smith’s co-workers. A theatre major, 
Lynn has had quite a bit of acting ex- 
perience, both on and off campus. Last 
semester, she directed a one-act play, 
“Suppressed Desires.” - 

In the role of Syme is Randy Siiver- 
man, Auburn, N.H. Randy describes his 
character as ‘‘a hesitant, studious 
squirrely type of man who loves to talk 
about his work.’’ This is Randy’s first 
dramatic outing. He is a liberal arts ma- 
jor who enjoys drawing, reading and 
music. 

Marie Sirois is cast as the Landlady, 
a proletarian unkempt older woman. A 
resident of Methuen, Marie is a mental 
health technology major who enjoys 
reading, self-help groups, and working in 
this play. Her acting experience includes 
numerous plays in high school, and also 
behind the scenes work. 

Stephen Muise, Haverhill, is the voice 
of the telescreen and also the voice of Big 
Brother. Steve has been in a few produc- 
tions in high school, and played Trevor 
last year in one of the One-Act Plays. He 
is a computer technology major. 

Cast as a Guard is Paul M. Bat- 
talagine, North Andover. Paul describes 
his character as a “stern, upright, devout 
party member with no emotions, and who 
follows orders strictly.” This is his first 


Cast of 1984: Robin Rowe, Barbara Norris, Randy Silverman and Lynn Menihan, 
Steve Muise and Bill Kelley, Mike Patnaude, Marie Sirois, Director Eugene Boles 


and Director Kristin Simes. 


acting experience. 

Stage manager for the production is 
Kristin Simes, Haverhill. A theatre ma- 
jor, Kristin describes her duties as 
“everything from getting the director’s 
coffee to taking over rehearsals when the 
director is not available.’ Kristin has 
been in a few productions, including 
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“American Dame,’ “An Evening with 
The Bard,” and is currently in the “Sound 
of Music.” 

Admission for 1984 is $3 for the general 
public, $1 with your student I.D. The cur- 
tain goes up at 8 p.m. in the Top Notch 
Theatre. 


Kathryn Posin teaches dance workshop 


by Wayne Kanzaki and Judy Sirski 

For Kathryn Posin, dancing is like 
hanging off a cliff — it’s the only way to 
stay alive. 

As artistic director of her own New 
York dance company, the 39-year-old 
choreographer has taught dance seminars 
at major colleges and universities 
throughout the country. Her latest trip 
brought her to Northern Essex Communi- 
ty College during the semester break 
when she put the Still Point Dance Com- 
pany through two weeks of intensive 
practice sessions. 

The petite, dark-haired dancer was 
commissioned by the Sun Valley Center 
of the Arts to create a piece about the 
mountain ranges surrounding Sun Valley, 
Idaho. Called ‘‘Galena Summit,’ 
the work is nationally acclaimed. 

Inspired by the saw tooth mountain 
range Galena Summit, Posin based the 
dance on a mountain-climbing group 
struggling together to reach the summit. 
This is a piece where the sun shines 
spiritually for the costumes are all in 


sunset colors. The purple and pink clad 
performers enact a spiritual mountain 
climb with intricate footwork. 

Footwork is Still Point Company’s 
forte, and the group spent 10-12 hours 
daily with Posin learning the complicated 
steps for a March 27 performance of 
“Galena Summit.” 

“It will all be worth the work,” said 
Elaine Mawhinney-Webb, dance instruc- 
tor. “This is a real feather in NECC’s 
cap.” 

"Galena Summit”’ is copyrighted and 
‘the group had to have the rights to per- 
form the work here. For the choreo- 
grapher of the piece to come and spend 
two weeks with the performers was a 
bonus. 

Posin said her work is more than a 
dance about sunset on a mountain range. 

“It is about the collective effort of a 
dance company to overcome the obstacles 
of individualness and timing. It is about 
reaching for unity and harmony,” she 
said. 

The Still Point dancers had to achieve 


this goal, too. Each morning, rehearsals 
began with a technique correction class 
where dancers worked on form and 
balance. 

“‘We must persuade our bodies to do 
what we want them to do,” she said. 

Control is a necessity for dancers. It 
spills into other areas of life until 
everything is aimed at the dance. For 
Posin, who lives in a studio loft, dance is 
life — “‘just like hanging off a cliff.” It’s 
something she does to stay alive. 


Still Point has 
tenth anniversary 


The Still Point Dance Performance 
scheduled for April 28, 29 and May 5, 6 
will open the show with a special Tenth 
Still Point Anniversary Program April 
28. 

The alumni sponsored Tenth Still Point 
Anniversary Program will feature 
dancers from all previous Still Points per- 


forming in the opening and closing group 
dances. 


Music Prof. Michael Finegold. 


Join the 
Music Club 


by Faith Benedetti 

Now that you’ve come back from 
semester break, and you’ve brushed up 
on your best singing voice (or music abili- 
ty), it’s time to make the most of your stu- 
dent activity fees by joining the Music 
Club at NECC. 


If you're interested in singing as a 
past-time or have visions of yourself be- 
ing the next Elvis, then the Chorus is 
waiting for you. No experience is 
necessary to join. In addition to exercis- 
ing your talent, you'll be able to perform 
iin the Annual Spring Concert the Chorus 
puts on with the college band, the Perfor- 
mance Ensemble. 


Prof. Michael Finegold, coordinator of 
all NECC music activities, says all sorts 
of activities are planned for the semester. 
An. open jam session is being held 
Wednesday, Feb. 22, in Lecture Hall A 
at noon. All musicians are invited to 
attend. 


If you feel that the jam session goes 
over well, you might want to consider 
joining the Performance Ensemble. 
Finegold says all the instruments are 
needed, but a bass player would be great- 
ly appreciated. The music generally per- 
formed is contemporary, as exhibited in 
last semester’s Cakes and Ale concert, 
which featured a piece on Women in Hard 
Rock. 


In addition to the Chorus and Perfor- 
mance Ensemble, Finegold plans to con- 
tinue with the Big Band group, which has 
been successful in past semesters. Also 
being looked into is forming a jazz-rock 
combo. Look for notices announcing in- 
formation on these groups. 


The Music Club, which holds its 
meetings every Friday at noon in Lecture 
Hall A, will be considering new club 
officers at its Feb. 24 meeting. Also in the 
works are plans for a new budget and the 
setting of a bid for a new piano. 


If writing music is your strong suit, 
then the Performance Ensemble would 
like to have your ideas. The Spring Con- 
cert May 10 and 11 is a showcase for 
talented songwriters at NECC. Finegold 
says that he’d like to hear a piece that 
reflects the talent of all concerned. 

Two other important music events 
coming up are Finegold’s annual flute 
recital, April 8, and the Student Chamber 
Music recital May 16. A video of the 
Cakes and Ale concert will be shown 
sometime in the spring in the carpeted 
lounge. 


Anyone interested in music activities 
can connect with the Chorus every Mon- 
day at noon, and Friday at 1 p.m. in Lec- 
ture Hall A, and the Performance Ensem- 
ble Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 1 
p.m. Finegold invites all to participate 
and says there is a need for more male 
singers. Come on guys, singers are awful- 
ly attractive to ladies. 
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Creative Arts 


Actress gets Broadway role 


by Jim Hegarty 

Mere distance is not entirely the dif- 
ference. New York City is only 200 miles 
away from Northern Essex Community 
College — about four hours worth of 
driving. 

However, narrowing the vast gap bet- 
ween on-campus productions and an 
off-Broadway play, like bridging the 
boundaries of reverie and reality, requires 
a quantum leap. It is immeasurable by 
any normal standards, gaining definition 
only through talent, ambition, 
perseverance, and in Robin Rowe’s case, 
a little bit of luck. 

Rowe, a 20-year-old from Haverhill, is 
currently occupying the female lead of 
Julia in the NECC Drama Club’s presen- 
tation of George Orwell’s semi-prophetic 
1984. 

When 1984 completes its two-week 
engagement in early March, Rowe will 
travel to New York City to appear in an 
off-Broadway production tentatively en- 
titled Portable Shakespeare. The play is 
being directed by Nicholas Cameron, a 
New York University undergraduate 
student. 

“A friend of mine, Nicholas Cameron, 
wrote the play along with his father. He 
happened to mention it during a phone 
conversation I had with him, and it ended 
with his asking me if I wanted a role. He 
explained that it was a minor role with 
only a few lines, but a line is a line — 
especially in an off-Broadway play!” 
Rowe exclaims. 

The very mention of Broadway takes 
some of the glitter from the city and 
lights Rowe’s dark eyes. It interrupts her 
face with a smile that spreads like a peb- 
ble sending out widening ripples across 
the surface of a calm, smooth pond. 

“T was a little worried about schedul- 
ing, because 1984 is the first two weeks 
in March. I called New York, and it works 
out okay — their production runs the 
third week in March. It’ll be a little bit 
tight. I’ll be down in New York anywhere 
from two weeks to a month,” Rowe says. 

Although her acting ability has taken 
her to a stage on Broadway, it began 


Actress Robin Rowe. -Carl Russo photo. 


against the backdrop of grammar school 
productions. 

“T started acting in the fifth grade. 
Even then I liked the applause and the 
lights. It was a very warm feeling,” Rowe 
adds. “‘You seemed to know right away 
whether or not the audience liked you. 
The sensations were immediate.” 

Rowe made the requisite appearance in 
her senior class play, Captain Fantastic, 
and then moved into work with the Liv- 
ing Presence Experimental Theater. She 
delicately steers the conversation away 
from the topic, saying ‘‘It’s something I 
don’t look back upon with much fond- 
ness. The whole thing was too political, 


- and it left a very bad taste in my mouth.” 


Her acting at Northern Essex consists 
of the role of Ismene in the oft-acclaimed 
NECC production of Antigone. Rowe has 
also played a part in Trevor, that of a les- 
bian named Sarah, which was a somewhat 
unusual turn for her to take. 

“It was a little strange. The character, 
Sarah, was a lesbian. It was a fun play 
to work on though. I did get a few strange 
looks from people, but more important- 
ly, I gained a deeper understanding of the 
lesbian and homosexual side of life. I 
learned a lot from the role,’”’ Rowe says. 

At present, she feels she is not all that 
accomplished an actress, and still con- 
siders herself very much a student of the 
craft. 

~““But,”’ she points out, “I’m a much 
better actress now than when I started 
out a few years ago. I really don’t think, 
though, that I can get a lot better from 
a book. That’s why I like to remain in- 
volved in community theater.” 

The audience. It is a highly judgmen- 
tal collective critic whose instantaneous 
reactions can prove to be the bane of an 
actor’s career, or it can provide perhaps 
two of the greatest rewards — recognition 
and respect. Acting is at its pinnacled 
best when an audience is allowed to shed 
the role of voyeur and become an actual 
part of the play, adding resonant depth 
and dimension to the characterizations on 
stage. 

“Acting in front of an audience lets me 
be all of me,”’ Rowe explains. “All of the 
things that might not be acceptable on 
the outside, are acceptable on the stage. 
It becomes a kind of fantasy world for 
both the actor and the audience.”’ 

Rowe looks off into the distance before 
adding, “I know the audience is out there, 
even though you can’t really see them 
because of the lights. But you can hear 
them out there, breathing, coughing, 
sneezing. You are aware and not aware of 
them at the same time. Sounds come in 
and out of the audience like the reception 
from a poorly tuned radio station.” 

She says her parents and all her friends 
are excited about her New York debut. It 
is her first step from the footlights into 
the limelight. 

“T hope this part in New York will be 
a springboard for my career, but I’m will- 
ing to pay my dues. God,’ Rowe laughs, 
rolling her eyes and shaking her head, 
“there’s my chance to sound real corny. 
Seriously though, I take things day by 
day. A little while ago I didn’t know I’d 
be doing work in New York. Tomorrow? 
Who knows?” she says, letting the ques- 
tion trail off into the distance like the 
length of her thus far unbroken dream. 


Grant helps Creative Arts light up 


Northern Essex Community College 
has been awarded a $2,500 grant from the 
Stevens Foundation of North Andover 
for the purchase of technical sound and 
lighting equipment needed by the 
college’s Department of Creative Arts. 

The arts have been experiencing rapid 
growth at Northern Essex over the past 
few years due to the development of the 
Creative Arts Series and increasing 
interest in music, theatre and dance 
education. 

‘The Creative Arts Series is an annual 
program consisting of professional perfor- 
mances, lectures and workshops open to 
both the college and the residents of the 
Merrimack Valley. 


One important vehicle in bringing arts 
to the community is NECC’s Still Point 
Dancers, a touring company comprised of 
students from the college. Others include 
performances by the Northern Essex 
Chorus, the Music Ensemble, and the 
many outside artists who perform in Nor- 
thern Essex’s yearly Creative Arts Series. 

This outside support provides tremen- 
dous incentive and opportunities for 
artists to continue development of 
creative talents and ideas. 

The Northern Essex College communi- 
ty is not the only benefactor of this grant. 

The residents of the Merrimack Valley 
who participate in the cultural offerings 
of the college benefit yi well. 


Creative Arts Calendar 


VISITING VISUAL ARTIST 
Wednesday, February 15 
12 Noon — Lecture Hall A 
Painter David Sullivan 
Printmaker; exhibits at the Andover Gallery. 


MYSTIC PAPER BEASTS 
Friday, February 17 
7:30 p.m. — College Center 
Back for its third year by popular demand, the internationally acclaimed Mystic 
Paper Beasts, a professional masked theatre company from Connecticut, perform 
in the amazing masks, costumes and puppets of the four Potters. Among the pieces 
presented will be Gala Galapagos or The Enchanted Islands, which were immor- 
talized in the works of Herman Melville and Charles Darwin. 


DRAMA CLUB PLAY 
1984 

Friday and Saturday, March 2-3 

Friday and Saturday, March 9-10 

& p.m. — Top Notch Theatre 


VISITING VISUAL ARTIST 
Wednesday, March 14 
12 Noon — Lecture Hall A 
Artist Sally Fine 
Ceramics, pottery and sculpture teacher at Bradford College; exhibits statewide. 


NUTMEG BALLET COMPANY 
Friday, March 16 
7:30 p.m. — Physical Education Building 

Artistic Director: Sharon Dante 

Master Class - 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
One of Connecticut’s most vital dance organizations, the Nutmeg Ballet Company 
is in its 13th year. Featured will be Balanchine’s Apollo Pas de Deux and Direc- 
tor Dante’s Western Reveries, as well as several shorter pieces. 


ONE-ACT PLAYS 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, April 5-7 
‘8 p.m. — Top Notch Theatre 
Three evenings of short plays, featuring works directed by drama students and 
by guest directors. 


FLUTE RECITAL 
Sunday, April 8 
7 p.m. — College Center 
Prof. Michael Finegold, Coordinator of Music at Northern Essex, will present a ~ 
program of classical and contemporary music. He is well known for his perfor- - 
mances throughout the North Shore area. : 
CAREERS IN THE VISUAL ARTS 
Wednesday, April 11 
12:30 to 3 p.m. — Classroom Building, Room C-217 
Wendy Seller, Assistant Director of Admissions at The Art Institute of Boston, - 
will conduct an informative seminar pertaining to art careers, art schools, majors - 
and portfolios required for transfer admission. 


PUPPET WORKSHOP 
Friday, April 13 
7:30 p.m. — College Center 
Puppet Workshop is participatory theatre, where each audience is included as if 
the story were written for them. The audience is drawn into situations without 
having to consider the consequences until they unfold. And, of course, the audience 
always wins. The puppeteers will present the Landing of the Schlunk. 


STILL POINT X 
Friday and Saturday, April 27-28 
Friday and Saturday, May 4-5 
8 p.m. - Physical Education Building 
Artistic Director: Elaine Mawhinney-Webb 
Celebrating its tenth anniversary, Still Point will present a varied repertoire of 
works by nationally well-known choreographers as well as pieces by Artistic Direc- 
tor Mawhinney-Webb and members of the Still Point Dance Company. 


ALEXANDER TECHNIQUE INTENSIVE 
Friday, May 11, 7-9:30 p.m. 
Saturday and Sunday, May 12-13, 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

College Center - Carpeted Lounge 
Those studying the Technique learn to detect and eliminate detrimental postural 
habits and replace them with an easeful and well-coordinated use of the body. The 
aim of this Technique is to apply it to such daily activities as walking, bending, 
and working at a desk, as well as to help deal with stress and tension. It is also 
directly applicable to the more skilled activities undertaken in the performing arts 
and in sports. This intensive will be limited to 15 participants. Pre-registration 
is strongly recommended. Wear slacks and bring pillow or towel that can be fold- 
ed as one. 


SPRING CONCERT 
Thursday and Friday, May 10-11 
7:30 p.m. — College Center 
Director: Michael Finegold 
A musical program presented by the NECC Chorus and Performance Ensemble. 


CHAMBER MUSIC: STUDENT RECITAL 
Wednesday, May 16 
12 Noon — Lecture Hall A 
A program of chamber music by student musicians. 


STUDENT ART EXHIBIT 
OPENING RECEPTION 
Sunday, May 20 
2-4 p.m. — College Center 
An exhibit of student works in various areas of the visual arts. A program of con- 
cert music will be presented at 2 p.m., featuring soloists Michael Finegold on the 
flute and Elaine Mawhinney-Webb on the piano as well as student performers. 


* 
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Campus News 


_ Janice Alestock — press roo 


by Mary Alice Lee 

Graphics is one of the most important 
departments at Northern Essex Com- 
munity College. Next to Graphics 
Supervisor Edward Fice, Janice Alestock 
‘is the mainstay oI the department. 

Alestock began working in the 
graphics department as a work-study 
student. At that time she was busily pur- 
suing an associate’s degree in Office 
Business Education with a legal option. 

The graphics department is in a cons- 
tant hustle and hum of printing presses, 
collaters and stamping machines, supply- 
ing NECC’s faculty, staff and administra- 
tion with a multitude of reproduced 
material. : 

In May of 1979, Ed Fice decided he had 
been swamped with the overwork long 
enough and requested a full-time assis- 
tant. Janice Alestock was hired. 


“She’s a good asset. She’s my left and 
right hand. In the five years Janice has 
worked here, our workload has tripled. I 
don’t think the place would survive 
without her,” says Fice. 

During an average day’s work for 
Alestock, she runs offset duplicating 
machines, prints up material for the 
faculty and administration, prints exams, 
syllabi, pamphlets, makes metal plates 
for printing and does photo-copying. She 
also handles billing, acts as a secretary 
for the office, does inventory and orders 
supplies. ‘“‘We print just about everything 
that is on this campus,” Alestock says. 


For the past year Alestock has been 
active as a union steward. She represents 
her fellow employees, members of the 
American, Federal, State, County and 
Municipal Employees (AFSME) Local 
1067. 


Margaret Greenfield, new director of Office Skills Center. 
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Her union duties are to represent 
classified employees at the college. If 
there is a problem, she is the go-between 
for the employee and the management. 
She is here to see that everything runs 
smoothly between the employees and the 
management. , 

Alestock was born and grew up in 
Massachusetts. She moved _ to 
Washington, D.C., in 1959 after getting 
married. For 13 years she lived and 
worked in Washington, at the same time 
raising five children. For two years, she 
worked as a typist for the State Depart- 
ment in Washington, then for five and a 
half years as a secretary with the Food 
and Drug Administration. 

Eventually, Alestock and her family 
returned to Haverhill. She took the state 
civil service exam but was told she was 
“over-qualified’’ for all the jobs she ap- 
plied for. 
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Greenfield is new director 


A new program director and instructor 
have been appointed at Northern Essex 
Community College. 

Margaret Greenfield, Gloucester, has 
been appointed program director of Nor- 
thern Essex’s Occupational Skills Center. 

Stephen Proietti of Quincy has been ap- 
pointed as an instructor of Engineering 
Technology in the Division of 
Mathematics, Science & Technology, and 
Department of Technology. 

Ms. Greenfield received a bachelor’s 
degree in sociology, social welfare from 
Northeastern University in 1972, a 
master’s degree in educational 
psychology from the State University of 
New York at Albany in 1975, has taken 
courses in grantsmanship at Union Col- 


i 


lege in Schenectady, N.Y., and received 
a business management certificate from 
the State University of New York. 

Prior to accepting the program direc- 
tor position at Northern Essex, Ms. 
Greenfield was project coordinator/ 
evaluator at Hudson Valley Community 
College in Troy, N.Y. 

Proietti received a bachelor’s degree in 
aerospace engineering from Northrop 
University, Ingelwood, California in 1970, 
and a master’s degree in mathematical 
engineering from Northeastern Universi- 
ty in 1972. 

Prior to accepting the instructor’s posi- 
tion at Northern Essex, Proietti was a 
project engineer at Teledyne Engineering 
Services in Waltham. 


Veterans plan Boston Harbor cruise 


by Anne Visser 

Plans for a Boston Harbor cruise were 
announced at the Feb. 1 Veterans Union 
meeting. Still in the planning stages, the 
trip will include bus transportation to and 
from Boston Harbor. 

President John Marescio also announc- 
ed plans to share the Vet’s lounge with 
the Office of Counseling. The Office of 
Counseling is hiring four new people this 
month, but no office space has been 


created for them yet. 

The concern of the new, federally- 
funded program is planning programs for 
disabled students. The Vets unanimous- 
ly agreed that a program like this often 
concerns handicapped veterans and were 
happy to provide work space for the new 
counselors. 

Other plans discussed include funding 
for new soccer team uniforms and a possi- 
ble memorial planting on campus. 


Janice Alestock, Graphics Department. 
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She decided to go back to school nights 
for a degree in Office Business Education. 
In 1977 Alestock decided that night 
school took too much time, and enrolled 
full-time days. She earned her associate’s 
degree and is currently enrolled in the 


Computer Maintenance program at the 
college. 


Alestock is constantly active with 
hobbies such as sewing, bowling, singing, 
and church. She sings with NECC chorus, 
directed by Prof. Michael Finegold. An 
active member in the Church of the 
Nazerene, Haverhill, Alestock is in her 
third year with the adult choir. She sings 
with the choir as well as in duets and 
solos. Alestock is also on two church 
boards: Sunday School secretary and the 
Board of Christian Life, which deals with 
Sunday School curriculum and activities. 


m lady 


“I’ve always wanted to open up a 
clothing shop for boys — infants to 
juniors,’’ Alestock says about future ex- 
pectations. ‘‘I’d like to travel some day 
— Hawaii, Barbados, Japan, the Philip- 
pines,”’ she says. 

Alestock’s youngest child, the only one 
left at home, is 12. ‘“‘I have a son in the 
Marines, and like all other mothers I 
worry about wars. My son is stationed in 
Okinawa right now. Next month he’ll be 
stateside. He’ll be in a battalion slated to 
go to Lebanon for replacement,” Alestock 
says with concern. She also has three 
grandaughters — one in Washington, 
D.C. and two in Haverhill. ° 


When asked her views on the present 
state of the United States, Alestock says, 
“Where do they get the statistics to say 
unemployment is going down? I saw a 
couple of thousand people in an 
employment line waiting to apply for jobs 
tne otner night. 1 don’t see unemploy- 
ment going down. This country wastes so 
much money helping foreign countries 
when there’s poverty here. People are 
living in shacks and starving. Reagan 
should have stayed an actor and not 
become President.”’ 

Asked about the educational system, 
Alestock says, ‘‘Education in the United 
States is of poor quality. They put more 
stress on football and sports than on 
reading, writing and arithmetic. They 
don’t stress science enough. Science is 
important to the whole world and in the 
United States there is not enough em- 
phasis on it,’’ Alestock remonstrated. 

Alestock enjoys her life, family and job 
at NECC. But she still dreams of the 
future — a future where life is of better 
quality and equality — for everyone. 


Fontes coordinates labs — 


by John Reynolds 

June Fontes of the Computer 
Technology Department here at NECC 
was promoted to the position of Coor- 
dinator of Academic Computer Labs this 
past fall. In addition to acquiring a new 
title, she also has played a vital role in 
establishing the new micro computer lab 
that has recently been opened to Nor- 
thern Essex students and staff. 

After being graduated from the 
University of Connecticut, Fontes work- 
ed in the data processing field as a pro- 
grammer/analyst before coming to Nor- 
thern Essex in 1981. During the last three 
and a half years Ms. Fontes has moved 
from her original occupation as lab in- 
structor into the classroom where she has 
taught Cobol to day students and Com- 
puters for Kids, a summer course offered 
to children ages nine to 13. She is present- 
ly teaching computer literacy as well as 
holding her new position as Coordinator 
of\ Academic Computer Labs. 

It was while she was working as a lab 
instructor and handling the scheduling 
and training of staff and administration 
when she recognized the need to make 
computers accessible to the entire college 


community. With this in mind the depart- - 


ment has created the micro computer lab 
in the Classroom building. 

The lab is the result of an effort to “get 
computers out of the basement,’’ as 
Fontes puts it, and into the mainstream 


of activities where they can aid professors 
and students of any curriculum. She ex- 
plains how the approximately 50 Apple 
personal computers contained in the lab 
will be of use to the whole school. “We 
already have programs that service 
biology, respiratory therapy, basic 
writing, advanced composition, and 
statistics. There is no limit as to what can 
be made available.” 

.She cites one particular software 
package called the ‘‘Authoring System”’ 
with which one can create a computer aid- 
ed lesson for virtually any subject. 

The micro computer lab is available to 
any Northern Essex professor who 
wishes to enhance his program by utiliz- 
ing the personal computer. A student 
does not necessarily have to be enrolled 
in a computer technology course to have 
access to the new facility. Ms. Fontes 
says anyone with permission from a lab 
instructor may use the micro computer 
lab. 

Fontes is overseeing a staff which pro- 
vides lab coverage from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m., 
Monday through Thursday, and 8 a.m. to 
3 p.m. every Friday. She is currently the 
person to contact for any questions con- 
cerning use of the computer labs. 

Fontes extends a general invitation to 
everyone interested, asking them to come 
by and check out the new micro computer 
lab, room C-210. 


still Point Company tours 


by Wayne Kanzaki 

The Still Point Dance Company will 
highlight its tour of various 
Massachusetts. performances with a 
noontime production at the State House 
on March 27. 

The company will perform a collection 
of jazz, modern, ballet and sign language 
dances from their repertoire at various 
Massachusetts state schools and colleges 
during the months of March, April and 
May. The projected schedule is: 


State House Noon March 27 
Haverhill 4-6 p.m. April 12 
Chamber of 
Commerce 


Still Point 8 p.m. April 28,29 
Dance May 5,6 
Performance 


The company will also perform at the 
following locations (dates and times to be 
announced): Haverhill High School, 
Andover High School, Lawrence 


Academy, Westford Academy, and the ~ 


University of Lowell. 


For further information, see Creative 
Arts Director Elaine Mawhinney-Webb, 
or check at the Dancer’s Studio in the 
Gym. Se 


Director of Health Services with Health Coordinator Connie Christmas. 
-Kathy Hawkes photo. 


Free health services 


by Annette Landry 

Northern Essex Health Services at the 
college center, room 135, is available to 
all students. The office provides walk-in 
service every day from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 


p.m. 

The Health Services staff includes: 
Director Pat Kepschull, Medical Director 
Dr. Richard Traister, Staff Physician Dr. 
George Pentoliros, and Coordinator of 
Health Education Connie Christmas. 

Some of the free services available are: 
first aid treatment and medications; 
emergency services; referral and follow- 
up; pregnancy testing, counseling and 
referral; family planning and pap smears 


($3 charge); sports injury treatment and 
referrals; child abuse intervention and 
referrals; mental health intervention and 


' referrals; breast self-examination educa- 


tion and referrals; Heimlich maneuver 
training; office height/weight/blood 
pressure screening (ongoing); height/ 
weight/blood pressure outreach clinics; 
physician consultations; throat cultures 
and treatments; tetanus and MMR shots; 
TB tests; information on school in- 
surance; rape intervention and referrals; 
health films and lecture series; health 
fairs; nutrition counseling and diabetes 
screenings. ; 


Save a life ... take CPR class 


by Annette Landry 

A CPR recertification class is planned 
for Tuesday, Feb. 21 from 9:30 a.m. to 4 
p.m. The program is offered for faculty 
and staff who have already had a CPR 
class. The registration fee is $3 and the 
text (optional) is $4.75. There will be 
another course in April for those who 
wish to be certified for the first time. 

The instructor is Connie Christmas, 
R.N., M.E.D., coordinator of health 
education at Northern Essex. Christmas 
received her bachelor’s degree from Sim- 
mons College School of Nursing and her 
M.E.D. from Salem State College. She is 
a certified CPR instructor. 

For more information, check with Col- 
leen Kilcoyne, director of staff 
development. 


Blood Pressure Screening Clinic 
Thursday, Feb. 16 
11 a.m. - 1 p.m. 
In the Cafeteria 
Blood Pressure Check 
Free Health Materials 


Presented by NECC Health Services 
Connie Christmas, R.N. 
Shirley Gioshes, R.N. 


For those interested in shaping up anc 
strengthening the body through exercise 
a program is available Wednesdays anc 
Fridays at noon from Feb. 15 to April 1é 
at the physical education building. 

Emphasis will be on working with the 
breath to build endurance while working 
on those “hard to tone” areas — hips, 
stomach, thighs, arms. 

The instructor is Rennie Duff, profes- 
sionally trained actor and dancer. She 
combines relaxation techniques used in 
performance with the full-body workout 
designed to leave the exerciser 
invigorated. 

Attendance at this program is in lieu 
of a daily meal hour. For more informa- 
tion, contact Colleen Kilcoyne, director of 
staff development. 


e 
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We need you to help us with adver- 
tising and news. This is an excellent 
experience if you are majoring in 
business or broadcast/journalism, 
and it’s a lot of fun. If you would like 
to be a part of WRAZ please contact 
Michelle Dupre or Paula Fuoco at the 
radio station in Room 126 of the Col- 
lege Center. 
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Student intern Shirley Gioshes checks throat cultures. 
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New intern at Health Center 


by Annette Landry 

Health Services at Northern Essex has 
its first student nurse intern. 

Even though Shirley Gioshes has been 
a registered nurse for 30 years, she hasn’t 
stopped taking great strides in her educa- 
tion and career. She is now in her last 
semester at Salem State College. 

Her education started at Middlesex 
Community College. A trained nurse, she 
had worked at the Baptist Hospital but 
left to bring up her two children. Return- 
ing to work in 1967 at a VA Hospital, she 
stayed 18 years. After going back to 
work, she decided to further her education 
in nursing. 

She went to Boston University and 
became a nurse practitioner in 1978 after 
a year of intense study in anatomy and 
physiology as well as interning with a 
physician. As a nurse practitioner, 
Gioshes is qualified to give physicals and 
become more involved in patient care. She 
says the experience has made her more 
aware of health and fitness. 

After finishing at BU, she affiliated at 


several hospitals, including one in Long 
Island. 

Now attending Salem State, she is ser- 
ving Northern Essex as its first student 
intern. She says this is a new experience 
for her and she is receiving community 
experience as part of the affiliation. 
Gioshes has only been here a short time, 
but she enjoys assisting the volunteer 
physicians. 

Gioshes, even with school and her full- 
time job, likes to keep active and fit. She 
participates in aerobic dance and jogs in 
her spare time. She recently participated 
in a four hour aerobic dance marathon in 
Wilmington to benefit mentally-retarded 
children. 

She is an active member of the Carli- 
sle Garden Club and enjoys travel. She 
has crossed the United States, and visited 


‘Mexico and the Virgin Islands, Eventual- 


ly, she says she would like to settle in 
Maine where she has spent time camping, 
and work for a physician as a nurse 
practitioner. : 


North Essex Health Resource Center 

Hot Line: 800-892-0818; Location: 21 Water Street, Newburyport, MA 01950, 
9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Contact: Ron Trieff, Site Director and NECC Consultant; Amesbury 
Branch, 388-5652, 194-R Main Street, 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Haverhill, 100 Winter Street, 
9 a.m.-5 p.m., Tuesday and Thursday evenings. 

Services: Evaluation * Crisis Intervention * Individual Therapy * Group 
Therapy * Family Therapy * Alcohol & Drug Program * Elderly Program * Educa- 
tional Services * Psychological Testing. 


Greater Lawrence Mental Health Center 
Hot Line (24 hours): 617-683-3128. Referrals: Andover, 475-7843; Location; 351 
Essex Street, Lawrence, MA 01840. 
Services: Crisis Intervention * Psychiatric Evaluation * Consultation & Referral 
* Aftercare * Court Clinic * Elderly * Victim Services * Employee Assistance * 
Psychopharmacology. 


Solomon Mental Health Center 
Hot Line: 454-8851; Location: 391 Varnum Avenue, Lowell, MA; Referrals: 
Psychiatric Associations, 682-7442. 


Rape Crisis Center 
Hot Line: 492-RAPE; Hours and Days: Monday through Friday, 8 a.m. to 6 
p.m., 24-hour answering service. = 
Services: Hot Line Counseling * Support Group * Workshop for Rapees. 


The Samaritans 
Hot Line: 688-6607 or 372-7200; Location: 35 Jackson Street, Lawrence, MA 
01840, Haverhill, Boston, Salem; Hours and Days: 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Monday through 
Friday, 24-hour answering service. 
Services: People with problems: Stress * Suicidal * Problems with Parents, etc. 
* Someone to talk to in confidence anytime. 


Turning Point, Inc. 
Hot Line: 465-8000 (Newburyport), 352-2595 (Georgetown). 
Services: Clinical Counseling * Substance Abuse * MR Program. 


Abuse — Womens’ Resource Center of Greater Lawrence 
Hot Line: 617-685-2480 or 617-373-4041; Location: 38 Lawrence Street, Lawrence 
YWCA, and 26 White Street, Haverhill; Hours and Days: 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Monday 
through Friday, 24-hour answering service. NOTE: Answering service will be on 
at 4 p.m. Must leave home number where can be reached in emergency. 
Services: Battered women, abuse * Can provide overnight shelter and referrals 
for more than overnight shelter. 


St. Paul’s 
Hot Line: 465-2155; Location: High Street, Newburyport; Hours and Days: Mon- 
day through Friday, 9 a.m.-2 p.m. ' 
Services: Battered Women * Court Advocacy. 


by Paula Fuoco 

At a time when many were busy 
registering for classes and anxiously 
awaiting break, the Behavioral Science 
Club was busily working to raise money 
for Bridge Over Troubled Waters. Bridge 
works to rehabilitate street kids and 
throwaway children, providing medical 
and psychological support, half-way 
houses, vocational training and drug 
treatment programs. Club members rais- 
ed $400 by selling raffle tickets All Col- 
lege Day. 

“The club’s donation was one of the 
largest ever given in a single lump sum 
to a charity,”’ Peter Flynn, club advisor, 
commented. 

Giving is not a new word for the 
Behavioral Science Club. Last year they 
donated $300 to Bridge and a few years 
ago contributed to the Greenribbon cam- 
paign for the unprotected children of 
Atlanta during a rash of killings. 

“We all felt pretty good about giving. 
We're happy that the club is increasing- 
ly becoming more involved,” Flynn said. 
He sees helping charity as beneficial to 
the whole of Northern Essex. 

“Tt’s good for the school morale. 
Charitable acts are good for public rela- 
tions. The students in the club learned a 
lot about organizational behavior,” Flynn 
observed. 

A Raffle Sellers Appreciation Lun- 
cheon was held. Members brought in 
exotic foods, such as guacomole salad. 
Barbara Whelan, director of Bridge Over 
Troubled Water, came to accept the 
donation. 

ike many international charities 
who barely acknowledge donations with 
a thank-you, Bridge Over Troubled 
Waters keeps the Behavioral Science 
Club aware of just what the money is be- 
ing used for. 


Bridging the Gap 


Students who donated their time to 
participate in the fundraiser were: Charles 
Bragg, Margaret Nevins, Jacki Rice, 
Colleen Shaheen, Mark Shepard, Beth 
Sims. Jean Soucy and Kate Whitley. 

“They write and tell us what is plann- 
ed for the money. We really appreciate 
her appreciation,’’ Johnson remarked. 


Club meets Wednesdays 


5y Paula Fuoco 

Are you interested in a career in social 
work? Or, if not a career, does everyone 
3eem to call you “Dear Abby?” Do you 
take an interest in helping other people 
or learning about how other people go 
about helping other people? Did you 
anjoy psychology or sociology class? 
Maybe the term “‘thirst for knowledge” 
was invented to describe you. 

If you fall into any of these categories, 
seriously consider joining the Behavioral 
Science Club. Speakers give informative 
lectures about a multitude of topics, rang- 
ing from runaway children to hypnosis. 
According to advisor Peter Flynn, the 
purpose of the club is to expose students 
to the many aspects of social service 
work. 

Professor Jim Bradley will speak on 
“The Psychology of Romantic Love” Feb. 
15. Bob Richardson will discuss and 
demonstrate hypnosis March 7 in Lecture 
Hall A. A talk by Usha Sellers about her 
holiday trip to India and a panel discus- 
sion about George Orwell’s 1984 are also 
scheduled. 

The club gathers Wednesday at noon, 
in the lounge in room 361 of the 
Classroom building. This is an opportuni- 
ty to extend your education beyond the 
classroom. Bring a lunch, bring a friend 
and most importantly bring yourself to 
the Behavioral Science Club meeting. 


‘Shoot’ for cash 


by Mike Poaletta 

The Photography Club held its first 
meeting last Wednesday in room B-317. 
The club met to discuss plans for the 
upcoming semester and to elect officers. 

The members voted to purchase some 
equipment for developing color film and 
a variety of different developing paper. 
The group is also planning to take a field 
trip to a yet undecided destination. Club 
members will also be taking photos for 
use by Northern Essex’s literary 
magazine, Parnassus, with a cash prize 
going to the best photo. 


Also discussed was taking photos on 
Student Activities Day and making 
calendars. Officers for the spring 
semester are Linden Andrews, president, 
and Mike Poaletta, secretary. The club 
advisor is photography teacher Kim 
Pickard. 

The Photography Club will be meeting 
every Monday and Wednesday at noon. 
All Northern Essex students are welcome 
to join whether they are serious 
photographers or only take pictures as a 
hobby. 


New grading policy 


by Leo Fournier 

For several semesters, members of the 
Student Academic Committee, a part of 
the Academic Council, have been working 
on recommendations for changing the 
grading system at Northern Essex. One 
part of the recommendation forwarded to 
President John R. Dimitry last fall was 
to add pluses and minuses to letter 
grades. Other proposals included changes 
in procedures regarding withdrawal from 
the college or particular classes. 

The president has indicated, after 
review with his staff, that he supports in 
principle the proposed new grading 
system recommended by the Academic 
Council. He says before moving forward 
with implementation, these issues must 
be addressed: 

1) Identification and review of potential 
implications of changes with respect to 
overall graduation requirements. 

2) Identification and addressing of 
transcripting changes necessitated by 
new policy. 

3) determination of effective date of the 
new policy. 

Dimitry recommends the question of 
how this grading policy will affect overall 
graduation requirements be referred to 
the Student Academic Affairs 
Committee. He requests also the 
Registrar be contacted to forward infor- 
mation relative to a plan for implemen- 
ting changes in transcripting. 


Changes in withdrawal policy 


The president has approved the . 


implementation of changes related to 
“W” grades. The student will have no 
grade recorded when he drops a course 
within 20 days, be assigned a ‘‘W” grade 
if he drops a course 21-41 days after its 
opening, and receive a ‘“‘WF’””’ if he drops 
a course after 46 days. An exit interview 
with the teacher is required for the 
student dropping after 45 days. At that 
time the teacher may request a “W” 
grade for the student with approval by 
the Division Chair and the Dean of 
Academic Affairs. 

The Dean of Academic Affairs is 
responsible for approving any retroactive 
course dropped in a prior semester and 
any retroactive withdrawal from the 
college. 

Incomplete Grades 

Until now, incomplete grades have 
been computed as failing, to be changed 
to a letter grade as the work was 
completed. The new policy will be not to 
compute the ‘‘INC”’ in the current QPA. 
An instructor may change an ‘“‘INC’’ to 
a letter grade (other than a ‘“‘W”’ grade) 
any time after it is assigned. In case of 


work not completed, an “INC” grade | 
- would automatically be changed to a fail- 


ing grade, that is, computed as an “F’”’ at 
the end of the semester after it was 
assigned. 


Marvelous, ‘mesmerizing, mind-bending manipulations of Michael Marlin is the 


show slated for Feb. 16 at noon in the tile lounge. 


DJ's prompt smiles 


by Paula Fuoco 

While sitting in the cafeteria, or walk- 
ing by the B-building lounge, you may 
hear the familiar voices of Billy Joel, Pat 
Benatar, Chuck Berry, Rolling Stones, 
Bread and maybe even the Beach Boys, 
all aired over NECC’s home-based radio 


station, WRAZ. 
WRAZ provides music to soothe the 


soul or lift the spirits after class hours. 
The club is a public service, working to 
accommodate the college community. 
This semester’s general manager is John 
Manning. After his election, Manning’s 
first comment was, “‘I’ll be sure to buy 
a big bottle of aspirins.”’ Yet he says the 
headaches that may accompany the 
workload by no means outweigh the 
satisfaction. The other newly elected of- 
ficers are: Bill Robert, assistant general 
manager; Eric Jacobs, program director; 
Scott Gram, music director; Michelle 
Dupre, advertising director; Theresa 
Krafton, treasurer; and Paula Fuoco, 


Jacobs and Robert see WRAZ as a 
chance to learn about broadcasting. 
Robert says that “we are not background 
music!’ He adds, “‘We make chicken 
right.” This wry humor, a kind of 
kinsmanship, is typical of WRAZ, for disc 


jockeys must entertain and prompt 


smiles. 

“A DJ is a friend to people. DJ’s try 
to make the listeners happy,’’ Jacobs ex- 
plains. Jacobs says WRAZ is by no 
means an elitist club, a cliquish group 
catering to a select few ... WRAZ is for 
the whole college community. 

“We've got a lot of good response from 
the school. We are first and foremost a 
public service,”’ Jacobs remarks. 

“Dance Your Lunch Away” is plann- 
ed and possibly the showing of a music 
video. 


“Our goals are many. We are playing © 


army, you know, ’be all you can be’,” 
Jacobs says. 

WRAZ is in search of new members, 
Present members attest to the many 
reasons to join. ““You meet so many peo- 
ple. It really is a lot of fun,” Theresa Kraf- 
ton claims. ‘Its great experience,” 
Michelle Dupre adds. ‘‘You get to meet 
a lot of people and it makes me feel a part 
of the college.” 

WRAZ is responsible for campus news, 
editorials and public announcements. 

“So stop by,” Jacobs urges. ‘This is 
your chance to experiment with 
broadcasting.” 


Bake sale to aid Parnassus 


by Terri Elaine Fowler 

An allocation of $800 approved by the 
Student Council has been made to Par 
nassus, helping assure spring publication 
of the college literary magazine’ The staff 
hopes the funding, along with money- 
raising activities to supplement the $800, 
will pay for production costs. Editors and 
writers plan an April edition. 

In the fall semester, Parnassus was 


published as a supplement to the 
Observer. 


Submissions of poetry, prose and fic- 
tion as well as black and white photos and 
art work, are welcome for consideration. 
Those interested in publishing may take 
their work to room C-349. Prize offerings 
of $25 will be awarded each category of 
writing, art and photography. The 
deadline is March 2. 

The first fundraising activity will be a 
bake sale in the lobby of the Classroom 
building Feb. 27. Proceeds will be put 
toward printing costs. - 
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Directory for student services and academic support centers 


Student Services 
Admissions Elizabeth Huntley Cole, Director B217, x241 
Richard LeClair, Admissions Counselor * B217, x241 
Martha Rodweller, Assistant Director B217, x241 
Counseling Elizabeth Coyne, Director F118, x178 
Mary Jane Pernaa, Career Counselor F118, x178 
Martha Paisner, Counselor, Division of B210, x247 
Continuing Education 
Carol Ann Dalto, Counselor, Public Welfare B202, x245 
Career Education Incentive Grant 
Office for Sidney Pietzsch, F113, x267 
Students with Counselor for Students F113, x267 
Disabilities with Hearing Impairments 
Health Services Patricia Kepschull, Coordinator F135, x195 
Placement Abbott Rice, Director of Cooperative F111, x180 
Education and Placement 
Financial Aid Richard Pastor, Director B217, x175 
Martha Rodweller, Assistant Director B217, x241 
Registrar Allen Felisberto, Registrar B221, x242 
Kathleen Gallagher, Assistant Registrar B221, x242 
Student Activities Stephen Michaud, Director F121, x181 
, Sue Smulski, Secretary F121, x181 
Student Services Norman Landry, Dean of Students B209, x172 
Dorothy Holmes, Secretary to the Dean B209, x172 


Academic Support Center Services 
English as a Second Allan Hislop, Coordinator C212, x254 
Language (ESL) Alexander Boch, Sandra Fotinos 
Math Center Nancy Nickerson, Coordinator C211, x225 
William Carrow, Nancy Lee Jensen, Linda 
Murphy, Paulette Redmond 
* Writing Center Eric Branscomb, Coordinator C209, x253 
Noreen Grady, Donna Holt, Veronica’ 
Sheehan, Susan VanWert 
Reading Center Eugene Wintner, Coordinator C208, x253 
Penny Kelley, Pat McDermott (Curriculum 
Coordinator), Mary Roche, Barbara 
Rozman 
Skills Assessment Patricia Belmont, Coordinator C210, x263 
Center Romaine Shea 
Discovery Cluster Elizabeth Wilcoxson, Michelle Jabour, C208, x253 
Jan Sheerer, Counselors C210, x189 
H. Kendrick Holden E361, x277 
Academic Support Edward Korza, Jr., Director C213, x290 
Center Dorothy Tassinari, Secretary 


Travel for Credit 


An exciting trip to Londoncanbecom- and sites of interest not included in group 
bined with getting academic credits this _ activities and recommended restaurants 
summer. Northern Essex is sponsoring jn various ranges. 
the tour led by Dr. Elizabeth Wilcoxson, Cost of the tour is $1,195, with $120 
Associate Professor of History and extra for those earning credit. The price 
Government at the college. Wilcoxson jncludes airfare, 13 nights in the 
has led eight travel/study tours toEurope Tavistock Hotel or similar tourist hotels, 
and the British Isles and has lived and and a full English breakfast daily. 
researched in London. J Tourists will visit Salisbury/ 
Participants may opt to earn three Stoneham/Bath; Stratford upon Avon; 
credits in English Culture. Three Qxford/Blenheim Palace; Windsor Cas- 
preliminary lectures will prepare students _tJe/Hampton Court Palace; and Canter- 
for the adventure, and on-site lectures will hury/Dover. 
be provided during the two-week trip, Transporation to and from Heathrow 
May 24-June 7. Credit participants will Airport, porterage for one piece of bag- 
be required to do background reading, gage per person, a 14-day subway pass, 
keep a journal of their experiences in g Stratford theater pass and most 
England and submit a paper. entrance fees are provided. The price does 
All participants will be expected to not include passport application fee or 
attend one on-campus preparatory and jynch or dinner. 
get-aquainted session before departure. For more information, see Dr. 
All will receive a packet of information wWilcoxson, room C-386. 


Trish Studies Summer Program 
Under the guidance of Jim Bradley, the Institute of Irish Studies and Northern 
Essex Community College will host a two-week Irish Studies program at Trinity 
College, Dublin, Ireland. This course may be taken for three academic credits, or 
you may enroll for non-credit. 
Program A: Those seeking credit will be required to meet three days for academic ~* 
preparation at Northern Essex and one day of orientation prior to departure. 
Program B: If you are taking the program for non-credit, you will be required 
to meet for one day of orientation prior to departure. 
Departure date is July 2, 1984 
Return date is July 14, 1984 
The two-week session at Trinity College will focus on Irish Character: Relation- 
ships, an interdisciplinary appraisal of interpersonal relationships in Irish Socie- 
ty — from earliest historical evidence to contemporary life. 
Approximate cost of $1,200 includes: 
* Instruction and orientation prior to departure 
* Round-trip air transportation 
* Accommodations with breakfast while in Dublin 
* Instruction and lectures at Trinitry 
Note: There will be a small reduction in fees for those enrolled for non-credit. 
A healthy full lunch at the Commons at Trinity will be offered at an additional 
expense. 
2A more specific itinary and schedule of events will be available as soon as we 
have firmed up our plans. 
For further details, contact Jim Bradley, room C-366, ext. 160. 


Academic Calendar — Day Division 
Spring 1984 


February 20 Washington’s Birthday — HOLIDAY 

February 22 LAST DAY to drop a course with no*penalty 

February 22 LAST DAY to apply for a Credit for Life 
Experience evaluation or add a Directed Studies 
or Cooperative Education course 

February 22 Petitions for June 1984 Graduation due Registrar’s 
Office by 8 p.m. 


Career Choice Workshops 
Workshops for people who are in the process of making choices or changes in their 
careers. Two-part workshop, both parts are required. 


Tuesdays, Feb. 7 & 14 2-4 p.m. March 12 Day Division; Fall 1984 returning students advising 
Thursdays, Feb. 16 & 23 10 a.m.-Noon period begins 
; March 16 Evacuation Day — HOLIDAY 
Thursdays, March 1 & 8 2-4 p.m. March 19-23 Spring Vacation (no classes) 
Tuesdays, March 6 & 13 Noon-2 p.m. April 6 LAST DAY to drop a course with a ‘““W” grade 


April 16 Patriot’s Day — HOLIDAY 

April 20 Day Division, Fall 1984 Pre-registration/Advising 
Forms due Registrar’s Office by 5 p.m. 

May 3 All College Day 

May 17, 18, 21, 22,23 Final Exam Days, Day Division 

May 18 Spring 1984 Academic Semester ends at 11:30 p.m. 

May 28 Memorial Day — Holiday 

May 29 Summer Session I classes begin 

May 29 Spring 1984 grades due Registrar’s Office by 5 p.m. 

May 31 Awards Convocation 

June 9 Commencement Ceremony, Quadrangle at 3 p.m. 

June 14 Spring 1984 grades mailed to students 

June 18 Bunker Hill Day — HOLIDAY 

June 19 Summer Session II and III classes begin. 


Wednesdays, April 11 & 18 2-4 p.m. 
Thursdays, April 19 & 26 10 a.m.-Noon 


The Secrets of Resume Writing 
Wednesday, Feb. 8 Noon-1 p.m. 
Tuesday, April 10 Noon-1 p.m. 


Interviewing Techniques 
Wednesday, Feb. 15 Noon-1 p.m. 
Tuesday, April 17 Noon-1 p.m. 


All workshops are free. Sign-ups are required. For information and to sign-up, come 
to room F-119 in the College Center, or call 374-0721, extension 178. 


YOU JUST CAN'T BEAT 
HANERHILL TN. & APPLIANCE CO. 
15% OFF list price of any record or tape 
With valid NECC 1.D. 


Plaistow City Shopping Area 
Plaistow, N.H. 03865 


Wide selection of Rock & Pop 
Top 100 LPs in stock 


8 track, cassettes, 45's 


Q7 WASHINGTON ST. 373-1320 
Downtown Haverhill right next to Post Office Sq. 
ASK FOR RICK BATTISTINI. 
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Still4#1 in the area with the largest selection 
(over 2000 titles) and the lowest rates. We carry 
VHS, BETA and DISC titles. Stop in and see why 
we are still the fastest growing store of its kind 

in the area. 


Tel. (603) 382-6832 
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Reviews 


by Faith Benedetti 

Well, it’s back to the old grind once 
again. Greetings, welcome back, study 
hard and all that jazz. And back to letting 
you know what’s going on in the swing- 
ingest town around. 

Today is Valentine’s Day and .38 
Special and Huey Lewis and the News are 
lovingly putting together a show this 
evening at the Centrum. Also tonight, 
Aerosmith is at the Orpheum. The 
Channel plays host to the Outlaws Feb. 
15. At the Channel the 16th is Tommy 
James. He did the song “‘Mony, Mony”’ 
way back before Billy Idol decided to 
cover it. 

Carole King is at Berklee Performance 
Center Feb. 18. The show is a benefit for 
presidential candidate Gary Hart. At the 
Channel Feb. 19 the Vibrators are putting 
on an all-ages show. Kiss is at the Cen- 
trum Feb. 24. Jon Butcher, who’s at the 
Channel Feb. 25, continues to make the 
club rounds, but has yet to release any 
new material. What’s the story, J.B.? 


Backstage Pass 


Re-Flex (‘The Politics of Dancing”’) are 


at the Paradise Feb. 27. Speaking of Re- 
Flex, they were back up to the Police last 
week at the Providence Civic Center. 
Another fabulous show as usual. 

_Call me a teeny-bopper, but I got 
tickets for Adam Ant who is at the 
Orpheum March 1 and 2. Despite vicious 
reviews of his latest album, Strip, Adam 
always puts on a good live performance. 


His special guests for the shows is the - 


Romantics. Gregg Allman is at the Chan- 
nel March 2. Boston’s best hardcore band 
(for the moment), the Proletariat, is at 
Storyville March 4 for an all-ages show. 
The Worcester Memorial Auditorium is 
the scene for a Motown reunion with the 
peg tego and the Four Tops on March 


March 14 is the date for Duran Duran: 
at the Centrum. Sure wish I was going to 
that one. I dyed my hair ‘“‘Nick Rhodes 
Red” over the break ... I’m glad I didn’t 
see anyone. The Godfather of Soul, James 
Brown, is at the Channel March 15. Also 
that night is the second Duran Duran 
show at the Centrum. 

Van Halen is at the Centrum on March 
16 and the Providence Civic Center the 
17 and 18. Surprisingly, “Jump” is a very 
good tune. Judas Priest is at the Centrum 
March 26. On the 80 at the Channel is a 
superb double bill, with Echo and the 
Bunnymen and Birdsongs of the 


‘Cats’ purrfectly delightful 


“Cats.” 

by Faith Benedetti 
'. What do cats of the Tom, Alley and 
Kitty varieties do in the evening? They 
enchant Boston audiences, of course. The 
Tony Award winning musical Cats open- 
ed at the Shubert Theatre last December, 
and is running on a limited engagement 
until May 5. 

The play, running on Broadway since 
1982, is based on T.S. Eliot’s Old 
Possum’s book of Practical Cats. Andrew 
Lloyd Webber, mastermind behind 
Joseph and the Amazing Technicolor 
Dreamcoat, Jesus Christ Superstar, and 
Evita, composed the score for Cats. 
The stage is set in a back alle 


Midnight Oil 
10,9,8,7,6,5,4,3,2,1 
kkxn«h 


by Bill Robert 

10739;. 857,62, 4,523,022, 1. 

No, we're not launching the space shut- 
tle, that’s the title of the American debut 
a from the Australian band Midnight 

il. 


Midnight Oil is a part of the new 
“Australian Invasion,” which so far has 
included such bands as INXS, Mental As 
Anything, Split Enz, and so on. 


This album (the Midnight Oil LP) con- 
veys a unique political stature, and some 


have gone so far as to say that Oil is the 
Australian answer to the Clash. 
Included on the record are such tunes 
as “‘Maralinga,” “US Forces,” “Tin Legs 
and Tin Mines,”’ ‘“‘Only the Strong,’ and 
the band’s current single, ‘‘Power and the 
Passion.”’ The band has a very distinct 
sound which sets it apart from the rest 
of the Australian acts, and the sound is 


junkyard, and the props are very large 
scale, to give the effect that the ‘“‘cats”’ 
are small. The lighting and effects of Cats 
along with the costumes and 
choreography are the focal points of the 
musical. The songs introduce the 
characters, so there is really no plot. 

Particularly memorable performances 
are numbers by Rum Tum Tugger (Rich 
Hebert), the tough, Elvis Presley-type 
cat; Old Deuteronomy (Kevin Marcam), 
the oldest and wisest of the jellicle cats; 
and Grizabella the Glamour Cat (Laurie 
Beechman), a social outcast. Vocal perfor- 
mances by these three are absolutely 
phenomenal, and it is Grizabella who 
sings (rather, belts out) the well-known 
Memory. 

But probably the best reason to see 
Cats is for the dancing. The Boston com- 
pany has absolutely mastered the 
movements of our feline friends, and the 
dancing is acrobatic and energetic, while 
at the same time smooth and graceful. 
The entire cast complemented each other 
wonderfully in the vocal aspects of the 
performance. Each voice was clear as a 
bell in the acoustically-perfect theatre. 

Cats is a show that can be enjoyed by 
all ages. Tickets run from $21 to $40. 
Don’t miss it unless you absolutely have 
to. A feast for the eyes and ears, Cats will 
leave you with a lifetime of wonderful 
memories. 


Midnight Oil joins Aussie invasion 


all right. Lead singer Peter Garrett (who 
looks like a cross between Kojak and 
Frankenstein’s monster) has a guttural 
vocal style which rounds off the band’s 
unique music. 


If you see the album out on the shelves, 
pick it up. You may just be glad you did. 


Mesozoic. You won’t be disappointed 
with either band. 

John Cougar Mellencamp kicks off 
April at the Orpheum on the 3rd. Elvis 
Costello, who’s on a solo acoustic tour 
(sans the Attractions), will be at the 
Orpheum April 18, and at UNH April 19. 
The biggest deal by far this season is the 
MTV-sponsored Pretenders tour. After a 
long hiatus from performing, Chrissie and 
Co. are back with new band members 
Robbie McIntosh and Malcom Foster, 
and will be at the Orpheum April 27, 28, 
and 29, with their guests, the Alarm. All 
three shows are sold out. My co-editor 
Jim got a ticket to one of the shows, so 
now that you're on the spot, Jimmy, 
you'll have to do a review. 

In case you missed it, last week was an 
historic week in rock history. It was 25 
years ago that Buddy Holly gave his last 
performance before the tragic plane crash 
killing him, the Big Bopper and Richie 
Valens. The three were returning from a 
show at the Surf nightclub in Clear Lake, 
Iowa. 

It was 20 years ago that the Beatles 
“invaded” the U.S., and 20 years ago to- 


® day, the number one song was “I Want 


to Hold Your Hand.”’ 


When the Atlantics, one of Boston’s . 


best bands, broke up last year, fans hoped 
for a reunion, but instead got Ball and 


Echo and Tye Bunnymen 


ee 


-Carl Russo photo.- 


Echo and the Bunnymen 
Echo and the Bunnymen 
kek 


by Faith Benedetti 

Once just a band with a U.K. cult 
following, Echo and the Bunnymen are 
slowly but surely gaining a reputation as 
a better-than-average British band with 
each consecutive U.S. release. 


Their current effort, a five song EP 
eponomously titled Echo and the Bunny- 
men, made me wish it were more than just 
a mini-album. 


Side one kicks off with ‘“‘Never Stop,” 
a terrific piece featuring super vocals, and 


Kisses 


Pivot, a new synth-based group contain- 
ing three ex-Atlantics. Ball and Pivot has 
just released its first EP, and the Boston 
Globe says it’s great. Pick it up if you can 
find it. 

Once I read on a placemat in a Chinese 
restaurant that 1984 is officially the year 
of the Rat, but I think it should be renam- 
ed the “Year of Michael Jackson.” After 
winning eight awards at the American 
Music brouhaha, and with the Grammys 
just a few weeks away, be assured the 
Grammy Award show will be ‘The 
Michael Jackson Show, Part II.” 

Thought that you should know Mom 
and Dad’s pick of the week is Cyndi 
Lauper’s “Girls Just Wanna Have Fun.” 
They are getting just too cool. 

Well, that’s life in the big city, kids. 
Hugs and kisses to everyone from us 
sweeties at the Observer. 


es 
a bunch of instruments rarely heard on 
a new wave album, namely violin and 
cello. With a Burundi type beat and easy 
danceability, this is one tune that 
should’ve gone somewhere. 


The other two cuts on side one are the 
unremarkable ‘‘Rescue’’ and the out- 


standing “The Cutter,” which features an | 


Indian sitar throughout the entire track. 
Each time the chorus is run through, an 
additional instrument is added until the 
song builds up to an incredible crescendo. 


Side two isn’t up to par with the first 
three tracks, but ‘‘Back of Love’ is 
another highly danceable tune. The only 
flaw I found with this record is the ex- 
cessive ‘‘Do it Clean,” which was recorded 
live at the Royal Albert Hall in London. 


Although this is punk rock in the truest 


sense of the word, the novelty of ‘Do it 
Clean” wears off simply because it’s too 
long. 


The live mix of ‘‘Never Stop” and the 
studio version of ‘“The Cutter” can be 
seen on MTV. 


Allin all, this album is an outstanding 


achievement for Echo and company. It 


features the ultimate in musicianship, a 


good production, wonderfully agonized 
vocals from Ian McCulloch .:. a half hour 
of excellent listening, and the recording 
of ‘‘The Cutter” is alone worth the pur- 
chase price. 


Van Halen's newest aloum puts a stranglehold on fans 


Van Halen 
1984 
kkk 


by Eric Jacobs 

Well, the boys have done it again. 1984, 
Van Halen’s newest, is an album you’ve 
got to have if you're a Halen fan and even 
if you aren’t. 

The album’s title track is a surrealistic 
instrumental that makes you wonder if 
Orwell was right. 


The album is best summed up by the © 


two cuts now getting air play on various 
stations — “Jump” and ‘‘Panama.” It’s 
typical headbanging music, but Alex and 


crew seem to do it well without being 
blatantly commercial. 

Eddie Van Halen plays keyboards on 
“Jump” and it works so well with David’s 
screams that they should do it more 
often. 

As with any album, nothing is perfect, 
least of all the sound quality of my copy. 
Besides sounding worn out, which comes 
from trying to make too many records out 
of one master (in case you care, a master 
is good for about 10,000 copies), Ted 

Templeman’s production is lousy. On a 
few songs, most notably ‘‘House of Pain,” 
David Lee Roth’s vocals are inaudible. 

The best track on the album is “I’ll 
Wait” on side two. 


Buy this album if you like good time 
rock and roll. Tell ’em Valerie sent you. 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS: 
Slipped Discs Rating Scale 


* *&& & x - Classic 
* & & & - Excellent 
* *& & - Very good 
* * - Fair 

* - Poor 
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' ’ H . 
1984’ gives warning 

by Paula Fuoco 

The book 1984 has again hit the best 
seller list. Released for the first time 40 
years ago, the novel has attracted atten- 
tion because this is the year 1984. Critics 
say 1984 was not meant to predict and the 
date of the nightmare depicted is im- 
material. They suggest the novel pro- 
phesies only as it shows the way the 
world is going and the forms 


‘Reckless’ script is 


by Mike Poaletta 

“Reckless” is the latest in a long line 
of movies geared to a teenage audience. 
The movie centers around Johnny Rourke 
a high’school senior from the wrong side 
of the tracks. 

Rourke is an outcast at school with no 
friends and an alcoholic father. He only 
wants one thing out of life: More, 
something he can’t get in the milltown 
where he lives. Johnny falls in love with 
Tracy, the town’s rich girl. The movie 
then follows the young lovers through 
their erratic relationship. 

If the plot of this movie is beginning 
to sound a bit familiar, that’s because it 
is. It is a poor boy who meets rich girl 
story told what seems like the millionth 
time. 

The script is very predictable, with run 


totalitarianism’s threat to liberty will 
take. 

Certainly 1984 is more than a sensa- 
tionalized fad. It is good reading. It is a 
startling, quietly horrifying portrayal of 
society ruled through terror by a self- 
perpetuating elite. All freedoms are 
denied, even the freedom of thought is 
stampeded in the quest for loyalty to Big 
Brother. 

The central character is Winston 
Smith, a simple decent man with whom 
the reader easily identifies. Smith resists 
totalitarianism long after the intellectuals 
have been corrupted. 

The machinations of a stifling, 
repressive government are defined in 
1984. The horror is captured, not in the 
late night blood and guts way, but almost 
as if you are reading a hideous expose in 
a highly reputable newspaper. Perhaps 
worst of all is the denial of the basic 
human right to love. 

The novel is charged with Orwell the 
moralist, not the political theorist. It is 
a warning democracy can be undermined. 
It is a book to be read. 


run-of-the-mill 


of the mill dialogue. Also the plot cries for 
something more. We keep expecting the 
movie to take off, but it doesn’t. 

If there is one reason to see ‘“‘Reckless,”’ 
it’s Aidan Quinn’s performance as 
Johnny Rourke. He portrays Rourke as 
more than a young punk. His character 
is moody, sensitive and energetic in a 
quiet way. Rourke is not just another 
juvenile delinquent, but a‘ frustrated 
youth who’s all wound up with no place 
to go. Unfortunately, Daryl Hannah as 
Tracy can’t match Quinn’s energy or in- 
tensity, and her performance is bland. 

On the whole, if “‘Reckless” sounds like 
your kind of movie, go and see it. 
However, if it doesn’t appear to catch 
your fancy, maybe you should wait for it 
to come to cable TV. 


Drive-In — Second Feature, 1958 Cadillac wood and twin (1982) by Roger Welch. 


-D. James Dee photo. 


Phillips Academy has winter exhibit 


“Sticks: common humble sticks’’ [see 

_ picture] opened January 13 at the Ad- 

dison Gallery of Phillips Academy as the 

major winter exhibit, and will continue 
through March 4. ; 


Startlingly different kinds of art, rang- 
ing from painting to photographs to 
sculpture, are exhibited in this explora- 
tion of twelve different: artists’ sen- 
sibilities to a common material. An in- 
creasing number of artists are using 
natural materials in their works, as in- 
dicated in the recent trend in “Naturism,”’ 
basically conveying ideas through the use 
of an organic element. 


Racial Realities, a photographic ques- 
tioning of equality in America, 1940-1984, 
opened at the Addison Gallery at the 
same time, and displays the work of 30 
photographers. This exhibit is a supple- 
ment to the Phillips Academy’s Head- 
master’s Winter Symposium, An 
_ American Dilemma Revisited,”’ which ex- 

_ plores race relations. This will run 
; “ ee. 


ae 
Sea 


through Feb. 26. 


The Addison Gallery of American Art 
is located on the campus of Phillips 
Academy in Andover. It is open Tuesday 
through Saturday, 10 a.m. - 5 p.m., and 
Sunday from 2:30 p.m. - 5 p.m. The ex- 
hibts are free and open to the public. 


Free films packed 
with action, hilarity 


by Faith Benedetti 

Students who have a free lunch hour 
on Monday, Wednesday and Friday now 
have an alternative to sitting in the hub- 
bub of the cafe or the stillness of the 
library. Student Activities has announced 
the spring schedule for films being shown 
in the carpeted lounge. 

The dates for ‘“The Boys in Company 
C,” are Feb. 15 and 17. The film is about 
the lives of a group of friends during the 
Vietnam War. Rated R, this film stars 
Andrew Stevens, Michael Lembeck and 
Stan Shaw. 

The action packed adventure story 
“Raiders of the Lost Ark’’ is slated for 
Feb. 22 and 24. Starring the dashing 
Harrison Ford and headstrong Karen 
Allen, this flick was directed by Steven 
Spielberg and George Lucas. “‘Raiders of 
the Lost Ark’’ is rated PG. 

The German classic, ‘‘Das Boot’’ is 
about a German U boat during WWI. It’s 
dubbed in English and stars Jurgen Pro- 
chnow. “Das Boot” will be shown on Feb. 
29 and March 2. It is rated R. 

“Mr. Mom” is an hilarious film concer- 
ning a husband and wife and their role 
reversal ... Mom goes out to earn the liv- 
ing and Dad stays home with the kids. It 
stars Michael Keaton, Teri Garr and Mar- 
tin Mull. “Mr. Mom” will be shown 
March 7 and 9. It is rated PG. 

The comedy smash of last year, 
“Trading Places,’’ will be shown March 
12,and 14. It stars Eddie Murphy and 


Dan Ackroyd, in a story of arich man and 
a poor man changing roles. It is rated R. 

Meryl Streep won the best actress 
award in 1982 for her performance in 
“‘Sophie’s Choice,’”’ to be shown in the 
carpeted lounge April 2 and 4. Also star- 
ring in this serious film are Kevin Kline 
and Peter MacNicol. It is rated R. 

No sex. No drugs. No pizza. Rodney 
Dangerfield deals with these terrifying 
ordeals in “‘Easy Money,” being shown 
April 11 and 13. It is rated R, and 
although you may garner no respect from 
viewing it, you'll probably have a good 
laugh. 

Last year’s surprise Oscar winner, 
“Gandhi,” is slated for April 18 and 20. 
Starring Ben Kingsley, who also won for 
best actor, this film traces the life of the 
religious leader of India. It is rated R. 

Be prepared to wear your ripped sweat- 
shirts to the showing of “Flashdance,” on 
April 25 and 27. Starring Jennifer Beals 
and great dancing, this film is rated R. 

“The Life and Times of Judge Roy 
Bean,” who was also known as the “‘hang- 
ing judge,” stars Paul Newman, and is be- 
ing shown on May 2 and 4. It is rated R. 

All the films in the carpeted lounge are 
free. They are generally shown Monday, 
Wednesday or Friday, depending on the 
dates. Movies shown on Monday and 
Wednesday start at noon, and those 
shown on Friday start at 11 a.m. This 
schedule is subject to change. 


Bestseller book list 


1. Space, by James Michner. (Fawcett, 
$4.95.) The space program — skillfully 
blends fiction and non-fiction. 


2. The One Minute Manager, by K. Blan- 
chard and S. Johnson. (Berkley, $6.95.) 
How to increase your productivity. 


3. Christine, by Stephen King. 
(NAL/Singlet, $3.95.) A killer car is at 
large among a small town’s high school 
set. 


4. Foundation’s Edge, by Issac Isimov. 
(Ballantine/Del Rey, $3.95.) The struggle 
to keep civilization alive. 


5. The Color Purple, by Alice Walker. 
((Washington Square Press, $5.95.) 
Winner of the 1983 American Book 
Award. 


6. Growing Up, by Russel Baker, 
(NAL/Plume, $5.95.) Baker recalls his 
boyhood and youth. 


7. Valley of the Horses, by Jean M. Auel. 
(Bantam, $3.95.) Sequel to The Clan of the 
Cave Bear. 


8. Mistrial’s Daughter, by Judith Kranz. 
(Bantam, $4.95.) The art world of the 20’s 
and the fashion business of the 80’s. - 


9. Garfield Sits Around the House, by Jim 
Davis. (Ballantine, $4.50.) More of the 
funny cartoon cat. 


10. Life, the Universe and Everything, by 
Douglas Adams. (Pocket, $3.50.) Con- 
cluding volume in a trek through the 
galaxies. 


New and Recommended Paperbacks 


Starburst, by Fredrick Pohl. (Ballantine, 
$2.75.) A carefully selected crew ventures 
out for the first time to another stellar 
system where no man has gone before ... 
or so they thought. 


Danse Macabre, by Stephen King. 
(Berkley, $3.95.) In King’s most unusual 
masterpiece, he takes you on his personal 
tour of the dark ballroom of horror. 


Life Reading, by Frank DeFord. 


‘(Penguin, $6.95.) Behind the scenes of the 


most popular ad campaign in TV history. 


Science museum needs volunteers 


Boston’s Museum of Science needs 
volunteers. Even if you don’t know your 
schedule for next semester, call the 
Museum’s volunteer office now for 
details. 

The Science Museum has a variety of 
assignments. People who have had ex- 
perience with young children join Project 
Eye-Opener, which is an opportunity to 
guide a small group of seven-year-olds 
around the exhibit halls once a week to 
introduce them to the museum. 

Also needed are guides in the 
Discovery Room where children and their 


parents explore the materials of science, 
from fun-house mirrors to animal bones. 

Other placements include an office 
assistant in the publications department; 
assistants in the library; and guides with 
some science background who help 
museum visitors get the most out of 
exhibits. 

Remember, volunteering looks good on 
a job resume, and it often opens up future 
career paths. So call the Volunteer Office 
‘at the Science Museum. The number is 
723-2500. 


Poetry contest deadline March 31 


The National College Poetry Contest, 
sponsored by International Publications, 
is open to all college and university 
students desiring to have their poetry an- 
thologized. Cash prizes will go to the top 
five poems: $100, first place; $50, second 
place; $25, third place; $15, fourth place; 
and $10, fifth place. Deadline is March 31. 

Submissions must be original and un- 
published, typed, double-spaced, on one 
side of the page only. Each poem must be 
on a separate sheet and must have, in the 
upper left hand corner, the name and ad- 


dress of the student as well as the college 
attended. 

There are restrictions on form or 
theme. Poems may be up to 14 lines and 
each poem must have a separate title. 
Small black and white illustrations are 
welcome. 

An initial $1 registration fee for the 
first entry and a fee of 50 cents for each 
additional entry is required. Entries may 
be mailed to International Publications, 
P.O. Box 44-L, Los Angeles, CA 90044. 


by George Bailey, Chairman — 
Department of English 

My journey started in June (1983), 
ended in August, and covered some 
30,000 miles. The China portion of the 
trip (I also visited Japan) began in 
Shanghai, the most crowded city in the 
world (population 12 million). It is 
sprawling and looks very much like large 
Western cities of the 1930’s. Controlled 
and divided by the European powers until 
the Japanese occupation in World War II, 
the architecture reminds one of prewar 
Berlin, London or Chicago. The people are 
friendly, hard working, good humored, in- 
tellectual and progresssive. There is no 
vestige of the degradation which made 
the word ‘Shanghai’ a synonym for 
license and vice prior to the Communist 
Revolution of 1949. 

From Shanghai I went to Hangchow 
(pronounced Hung-Joe), located on the 
West Lake. and reputed to be the most 
beautiful city in China. There.I studied 
Chinese language, history, music, art, 
politics and society. My days began at 
four in the morning, ended at midnight, 
and I came to know a large number of 
Chinese people. 

After Hangchow, I went to Suzhou 
(Sue-Joe), famous for its beautiful 
gardens and numerous canals, and Wuxi 
(Woo-she), an industrial center of 400,000 
located on the Grand Canal which unites 
Bejing (Peking) with Hangchow, and 
which is one of the greatest feats of 
engineering in human history. 

After leaving Wuxi, [ moved up the 
Yangtse River and travelled away from 
the coastal regions of the East China Sea. 
I arrived at Nanjing (Nanking), the 
capital of China under the Nationalist 
government of Chiang Kai-shek. Located 
on the Southern banks of the Zijin (Pur- 
ple and Gold) mountains, Nanjing is a 
beautiful city shaded by sycamores and 
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Prof. Bailey tells of China trip. 


Prof. George Bailey exhibits Chinese 
calligraphy. The six foot scroll was given 
to him by a Chinese artist. The message 
is ‘Eagle has spread its wings.” 

-Carl Russo photo. 


pines. At present, the city is most famous 
for the Yangtse River bridge, a beautiful 
and remarkable masterwork of engineer- 
ing, and the mausoleum of Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen, the founder of the Republic of China 
(1911), and one of the great idealists of the 


Taj Mahal magic 


by Sylvia K. Goldman 

“Wonders of Wonders, Miracles of 
Miracles.’’ These were the thoughts my 
husband and I had at our first glimpse of 
the Taj Mahal. It exudes an aura of 
serenity, beauty and warmth that 
permeates the soul of the visitor. He 
senses the compassion, respect, 
understanding and great love that existed 
between husband and wife. 

The fact that it took a council of 
architects years to choose the finest mar- 
ble to select precious stones for inlay, to 
transport and house workers from India 
and many other countries, defies the 
imagination. The construction took a 
gigantic effort of 22 years to coordinate 
the work force of 22,000 masons and 
artisans. The complex engineering of such 
dimensions including the building and 
turrets pales in comparison to the 
wonderment and awe that the viewer feels 
upon entering the garden facing the 
mausoleum. 

The Taj Mahal is a monument to love. 
In 1612, Mongul Emperor Shah Jahan 
took a beautiful 21-year-old girl for his 
wife. This was his second marriage. The 
bride’s names were “Mumtaz Mahal,” the 


Chosen of the Palace, and ‘““Mumtazul- 
Zamani,” the Distinguished of the Age. 
She became known as a wise, generous 
woman, adored by her husband, who 
depended upon her advice in affairs of 
state. She was her husband’s inseparable 
companion for 19 years. 

Mahal bore 14 children and died in 
childbirth while her husband was absent 


waging a battle. He was so striken by her 
death that he went into seclusion for a 
month, during which his hair turned 
white. He donned mourning clothes which 
he wore for the rest of his 36 years. He 
never remarried. 

Emperor Shah Jahan wanted to honor 
Mahal’s memory by building a 
mausoleum that would surpass in beauty 
anything in the world. He succeeded by 
creating the Taj Mahal. 

Mahal’s tomb, inside under the dome, 
is made all of marble, inlaid with precious 
stones: jasper, agate, lapis, luzuli, 
camelian and bloodstone. Orange and 
yellow flowers with low candles are placed 
in prayer at the foot of the tomb. 

The Shah’s tomb, beside his wife’s, is 
identical except it is larger. Jamah 
originally planned a black mausoleum for 
himself, but fate decreed that he should 
rest beside his beloved. The tombs are 
enclosed by a beautiful one-piece latticed 
marble screen, through which light filters 
in lovely patterns. 

The actual crypts are identical, but on 
a lower level. According to tradition, no 
one may tread over their graves. 

The Taj Mahal portrays different 
moods at different times of the day. The 
morning mist enshrouds it, giving it an 
ethereal look, like a phantom rising out 
of the earth — the noon-day sun bathes 
it in a beautiful ivory light — the setting 
sun produces a deep orange glow which 
fades into purple at twilight — and the 
moonlight shimmers to effect a jewel — 
a translucent, eerie, beautiful sight. 


Life-Long Learning to 


The Life-Long Learning Program at 
Northern Essex Community College will 
present a May Sarton morning via slides, 
words, and film on Thursday, May 3, in 
the library in conjunction with the NECC 
Department of English. 

Sarton ranks among the most 
distinguished writers of our day. She has 


published 17 novels, six books of non- 
fiction and 12 volumes of poetry. At age 
71, she continues to write one book a year. 
In addition to writing, Sarton also 
lectures. 

Born in Belguim in 1912, Sarton and 
her family moved to the United States in 
1914. Her interest in poetry over the 


20th century. The Chinese are especially 
fond of one of his maxims: ‘All things 
under heaven belong to everyone.’ 


Xi’an (She-an), the ancient capital, far 
inland from Nanjing, was my next stop. 
People have lived at Xi’an for over 8,000 
years. It has been an important city for 
a long, long time, but today it is visited 
by tourists in search of the thousands of 
life-size terra cotta warriors and horses 
guarding the main entrance of the tomb 
of the first of the Qin (Shin) Dynasty 
emperors — the emperor who unified 
China and began construction of the 
Great Wall (221-210 B.C.). Over 6,000 
watriors guard the tomb, and the site has 


become one of the wonders of the world. 
Xi’an itself is constructed on a grid pat- 


tern and, thus, feels as modern as Chicago 
or New York. It is spacious and open. Yet, 
the wind fills the air with the yellowish, 
loose dust which characterizes the soil of 
North China and, when visibility becomes 
limited at night, the imagination easily 
draws one back into the pre-history of 
man. More provincial than the citizens of 


the Eastern and Southern Chinese cities, 


the citizens of Xi’an tend to greet visitors 
from the West as we might greet 
presidents, rock stars or travellers from 
another planet. Crowds gathered in front 
of the hotel at night to observe the 
tourists. I enjoyed the attention. 


My last destination in China was 
Bejing (Peking). The Great Wall is indeed 
great. Nothing else can be said about it. 
Nothing else need be said about it. The 
other major monuments in the vicinity of 
Bejing are the Ming tombs and the 
Summer Palace, and they are the most 
impressive of their size and beauty. The 
grandest attraction in Bejing is the For- 
bidden City, the palace of the emperors. 
Massive, elaborate and harmonious, it 


The Taj Mahal. 

My husband and I stood, holding 
hands, entranced by the magical spell, en- 
joying the warmth and tenderness 
transmitted to us from that Temple of 
Love. We will cherish that feeling for the 
rest of our lives. We have seen some of 


demands and obtains a reaction of awe 
from its visitors. A few of the garments 
and ornaments from the Imperial days 
are on exhibit, and they hint at a 
grandeur which would have made even 
the court of Louis XIV at Versailles feel 


* poverty stricken. 


The general appearance of Bejing is 
both surprising and striking for, except 
for the Forbidden City, it looks exactly 
like a modern metropolis. With wide 
boulevards and numerous tower-like 
buildings, it is fast becoming like all the 
international high-rise architectural style 
cities which can be found all over the 
world: Atlanta, Houston, Singapore, 
Manila, Osaka, Tel Aviv; Zurich, and 
even Boston. Enormous energy and 
enormous resources are being expended 
to turn the traditional Northern capital 
of China, the destination of Marco Polo 
some seven centuries ago, into a modern- 
world city. 

The most impressive aspect of the 
journey was not the country itself (vast, 
varied, often beautiful, sometimes 
polluted, urban, rural, crowded), or the 
tourists (interesting, amusing, awestruck, 
good natured), or the food and drink 
(exotic and excellent), but the Chinese 
themselves. It was easy to communicate, 
for English is widely studied and spoken, 
and there seems to be an almost universal 
interest in Americans and their culture 
and society. The images which recur 
again and again in my mind are of a peo- 
ple, beautiful, healthy, industrious, open, 
friendly, laughing, loud, extroverted, 


kind. happy and, above all else, loving. 
When I departed from the ultra 


modern airport at Bejing for Japan, I 
regretted that I had to leave. I knew that 
the journey had been a most important 
experience for me. Japan is another coun- 
try and another story for another time. 


-Travel photo. 


the great wonders of the world, but the 
Taj Mahal’s elegance is one of the most 
breathtaking. 

Editor’s note: Sylvia Goldman, student 
at Northern Essex, has just returned from 
a 17-day holiday tour of India and Nepal. 


bring Sarton May 23 


years has been her deepest creative pas- 
sion. Her poetry over the years reflects 
her personal experiences with the natural 
world, love, friendship and the crises of 
the time. 

' Edith Royce Schade and Anne Stilson 
Alvord of Glastonbury, Conn., will pre- 
sent this program on May Sarton. They 


offered their first film and reflections on ~ 


the writer in 1980. Since then, they have 
increased their knowledge of Sarton 
through personal interviews and cor- 
respondence. They have chosen the poem 
“The Great Transparencies” as the theme 
of their presentation. The film ‘“‘Worldof _ 
Light: A Portrait of May Sarton” will ioe t 
presented. - al 


~~ = 
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Campus News 


Honors listed 


It is my pleasure to provide this Dean’s 
List for Academic Honors for the Fall 
1983 semsester. The list includes 
students enrolled in the Day Division and 
in the Division of Continuing Education 
and Community Services. 

Each semester students enrolled in the 
Day Division and in the Division of Con- 
tinuing Education and Community Ser- 
vices are placed on the Dean’s List for 
Academic Honors if they meet the follow- 
ing requirements: 

1. Carried at least 12 credit hours for 
the semester, and 

2. Attained a quality point average of 
3.00 or better. 

Academic performance at the level of 
the Dean’s List is a significant ac- 
complishment — an accomplishment that 
requires talent, hard work, and per- 
sistence. Speaking for the college — its 
officers, faculty, staff and fellow students 
— I offer sincerest congratulations and 
best regards for the continued achieve- 
ment and success of each student. 

Signed, 
Norman Landry 
Dean of Student Services 


Dean of Students Norman Landry. 


Greetings from the dean 


Dear Students: 

Welcome to Northern Essex for this 
Spring 1984 semester. Look upon this 
semester as a new beginning — take full 
advantage of your talents, and full advan- 
tage of what college can offer you. Be 
open to all that’s before you. 

If there were one piece of advice to be 
given, I would choose this one: Be Open! 
Try it! 

Be open to those closest to you — talk 
to your parents or loved ones. Let them 
know what is going on with you. Be open 
to your classmates — make new signifi- 
cant others in your life. 

Be open to all your course work — get 
involved totally. This means working 
hard, and committing yourself to master- 
ing each of your learning experiences each 
day. Day by day commitment adds up to 
a growth semester. 

Be open with your teachers. If you love 
your classes, tell them (they need strokes 
once in a while too). If you’re having 
trouble and you feel you’re working hard, 
talk to your teachers. They. are specialists 


Dean’s List 


in their subjects and in helping you to 
learn — get their advice, take it serious- 
ly, and put your commitment to work. 
Your teachers are among the richest of 
the resources available to you at Nor- 
thern Essex. 

Be open to other helpful resources — 
find your faculty advisor and listen to 
him. Find out about the student services 
staff and the academic support center 
staff — these are more specialists who can 
be of real help to you at critical times 
(even when it’s not so critical, they’ll 
appreciate your finding them). Each one 
is a person who has a personal stake in 
your success and cares about your well- 
being. It’s their professional work. 

Be open. Open yourself up to the 
challenges of these few spring months. 
You'll feel better doing it with verve, and 
you'll like the results. 

Again, welcome to your community 
college — let us know how you like it. 

Sincerely, 
Norman J. Landry 
Dean of Student Services 


Martha Abbott, Ricci Accardi, Janet 
Ackerman, Jane Adams, Peter Adams, 
Jean Adie, Joyce Ahlin, David Airey, 
David Albert, Robert Alby, Karen Allard, 
Sharon Allen, Glenn Ambrosio, Jayne 
Amirault, Laura Andriotakis, Michael 
Annaloro, Andrew Antczak, Susan Ar- 
chambault, Bonnie Armstrong, Mohsen 
Ashkehoussi, Michelle Aubert, Sandra 
Audy, Janet Babbit, Judith Babbit, 
Tracy Baddeley, William Bahou, 
Kathleen Bailey, Elizabeth Bainbridge, 
Nancy Bakios, Virginia Bambara, 
Michelle Baptiste, Christopher Barclay, 
Roger Baribeau, Deanna Barker, Nancy 
Barlow, Jerald Barnhart, Jane Barry, 
Kimberly Barry, Monica Bartley, Karen 
Bassett, Joanne Bastien, Paul 
Battalagino, William Batterton, Amber 
Bauman, Gina Baviello, Carol Beachley, 
Sharon Beal, Beverly Bean, Amy Becker, 
Sandra Bedrosian, John Begley, Rose 
Marie Belforti, Colleen Bell, Robert 
Bellville, Linda Belmont, William Benger, 
Marla Berenson, Claire Bergeron, Joseph 
Bernier, Dale Berthiaume, Michael Bian- 
chi, Richard Bibeau, Leslye Bird, Jayne 
Bistany, Juliet Bistany, Nancy Bistany, 
Alina Blanco, Sandra Boisvert, Mimi Bo- 
jarsky, Elaine Boldeia, Kim Borzi, Steven 
Bottcher, Joseph Boucher, Lisa Boucher, 
Elizabeth Bowen, Sharon Braceland, 
Dena Bradshaw, Kathleen Bresnahan, 
Glenn Brigham, Alyson Brown, Jana 
Brown, Jeffrey Brown, Earline Bruce, 
Maria Bruzzese, Scott Buchert, Eugene 
Burris, Kathleen Bush, Mary Buswell, 
Aida Cabrera, William Cain, Joseph 
Caissie, Gail Calomb, Debra Calvi, Jeffrey 
Cameron, Susan Canney, William 
Caperci, Michelle Carbone, Carolyn 
Caredeo, Catherine Carey, Brian Carifio, 
Kathleen Carlin, Doreen Carpentier, 
Susan Cartelli, Robyn Carter, Joanne 
Casale, Sandra Cayer, Rosa Cetlin, 
Russell Chaisson, Richard Chamberlain, 
Suellen Champagne, John Champy, 
Stephen Chaput, Marc Charbonneau, 
Adele Chaya, Rosemarie Chretien, Susan 
Chretien, Mark Christ, Cheryl] Clark, 
Cathleen Clemente, Donna Cody, Harold 
Cody, Theresa Colman, Donna Comeau, 
James Comins, Patricia Connolly, Vicky 
Conroy, David Coppola, Mary Cormier, 
Christina Corporon, James Costa, 
Dolores Costello, Kathleen Costello, 
Michael Costello, Claire Couillard, Suzan 
Couillard, Linda Cowie, Pamela Creesy, 
Jacqueline Crowe, Dawn Cummings, Lois 
Cummings, Cheryl Cunningham, David 
A. Curtis, David C. Curtis, Lisa Cyr, Bar- 
bara Daigle, Joan Daigle, Amy Dalton, 
Arina Dalton, Christopher Daly, 
Kathleen Daly, Stephen Daly, Shirley 
Dam, Joseph D’Amboise, Anne 
D’Angelo, Brian D’ Arcangelo, Carol Darl- 
ing, Kathleen Darwin, Joanne Davey, 
Katherine Davis, Lisa Davis, Denise 
Davoli, Vincent Deangelo, Catherine Dee, 
Valeri Defillippo, Sandra Defruscio, 
Sarah Delany, Linda Deluca, Susan 
Demers, Erika Demmer, David Desantis, 
Dena Descoteaux, Peter Deserres, 


a,” 


Michael Desmarais, Lisa Desrochers, 
Cathy Desrosiers, Eric Di Floures, James 
DiBurro, Eric Didio, John Dillon, Joseph 
Depalermo, Susan _  Dobrosielski, 
Elizabeth Dodge, Marla Dodier, Kathleen 
Doherty, Kathleen A. Doherty, William 
Doherty, Stephen Donahue, Judie 
Donohue, Robert Donovan, Suzanne 
Dooley, Lisa Dorazio, Christopher Dorr, 
Ann Dow, Sheila Dowd, Edward Downer, 
Patricia Duchemin, Cynthia Duffy, 
Charles Duggan, Lisa Duggan, Kathleen 
Dugrenier, Scott Dumas, Lynn Dumont, 
Barbara Dupont, Linda Dupree, Nor- 
mand Duquette, Monica Durette, Ellen 
Durgin, Janet Edmands, Eric Edwards, 
Kristen Edwards, Holly Ehle, Julie 
Ellsworth, Lisa Ely, Raymond Essick, 
Robert Estabrook, Thomas Farley, Cathy 
Farnsworth, Lisa Fascione, Cheryl Favor, 
Janice Fernekees, Denise Ferreira, Mary 
Ferris, Brian Feugill, William Fili, Diana 
Fini, Brenda Finnigan, James Fiorello, 
David Fisher, Paul Fitts, Debra Fitz- 
gerald, Anne Marie Forcier, James 
Foss,Linda Fournier, Michael Franzese, 
Nancy Fraser, Catherine Frechette, 
Catherine Freechild, Peter Eric Fritsch, 
Kimberly Fulmore, Paula Fuoco, Sandra 


' Furtado, Donna Gagne, Bruce Gagnon, 


Cynthia Gagnon, Susan Gaiolas, Vicky 
Gakis, Wendy Gallo, Raymond Gardner, 


Jr., Gina Garozzo, Andrew Gatchell,, 


Robert Gaudet, Edward Gaudette, 
Deborah Gauvin, Elizabeth Gaw, Theresa 
Geary, Diane Gendron, Wendy Ger- 
minaro, John Giblin, Daryl Gibson, Brian 
Gigliotti, David Gilbert, Paul Gilbride, 
Tracy Gilford, Frank Gilgun, Thomas 
Gill, Joseph Gilmartin, Steven Gilroy, 
Robert Gimby, Judith Glidden, Kelly 
Glynn, Lisa Godfrey, Maria Goes, Nan- 
cy Goldman, Shawn Gookin, Michelle 
Gorrow, Bruce Gott, James Granger, 
Maria Greene, Jennifer Griffin, Julie Grif- 
fin, Craig Grimm, Gail Grissino, Debra 
Gruber, Claudia Grussi, Kristine Guerin, 
Antonette Guglielmino, Richard Habhab, 
Michael Habib, Linda Hall, Susan Hall, 
Judith Hamel, Donna Hamilton, 
Maureen Hannagan, Thomas Hanshaw, 
Patricia Hardy, Michael Harnois, Joan 
Harper, Jane Harrington, James Hart, 
Elena Hasapis, George Hatem, Kathleen 
Hawkes, Sally Hawrylciw, Ellen Hayes, 
Lee Hayes, Lorraine Hebert, Brian Hef- 
fernan, Patricia Hickey, Lawrence 
Hickman, Lisa-Jean Higgins, Jayne 


Hollis, Robert Holman, Elizabeth © 


Holmes, Craig Horgan, Renee Horgan, 
Polly Huard, Patricia Hutchins, John 
Iacobucci, Robert Jacobucci, Francis 
Jason, Maureen Jayne, Liane Jedrey, 
‘Jude Jennings, Amelia Jewett, Diane 
Johnson, Justine Johnson, Lisa Johnson, 
Robin Jones, Jennifer Jordan, William 
Jordan, Allan Joyall, Therese Jussaume, 
Mary Kane, Wayne Kanzaki, Diane 
Karampatsos, Richard Karampatsos, 
Dorothy Kardas, Dimitri Kasada, 
William Keefe, Jr., Sheri Keirstead, Paul 
Keller, William Kelley, Mary Kelly, 
Richard Kennedy, Robert Kennedy, Kelly 


Keough, Suzanne Kip, Kathryn Kipping, 
Robert Kirmelewicz, William Knox, 
Stavroula Kourbela, Roseanne Kranz, 
Carol L’Italien, Brian Labonte, Laurel 
Lafave, Nancy Lafountain, Joyce 
Latrance, Josie Lagana, Jane Lagasse, 
Patricia Lajoie, Cathy Lalumiere,, Greg 
Landry, Pauline Landry, Raynna Landry, 
Robert Lavoie, Kenneth Lawson, Stephen 
Lawson, Ruby Leach, John Leahy, Ber- 
nadette Leavitt, Donald Lee, Maryalice 
Lee, Susan Lee, Frances Leeman, Michael 
Lemarier, Susan Lemieux, Brooke Le- 
moine, Colleen Lennon, Kevin Lentini, 
Deborah Leone, Denise Letendre, Jac- 
queline Levasseur, Dennis Lever, Lisa 
Levesque, David Levin, David Lewis, 
Elizabeth Little, Barbara Littlefield, 
Cecelia Loch, Brendan Loughran, Jr., 
Gina Lucchesi, Cheryl Lucci, Margaret 
Lucey, John Lukaszka, Patrick Lynch, 
Coleen Lyons, James Mack, Robert Mac- 
millan, Thomas Maguire, Annmarie 
Mahoney, Wendymarie Mailhot, Theresa 
Main, Brenda Major, Anastasia 
Makarigaki, Sharon Maniates, John Man- 
ning, Harry Manzi, Joanne Marino, 
Joanne Marotta, Laurie Marsh, Kelly 
Marshall, Judith Martin, Donald Mar- 
tineau, Richard Martyn, Jr., Maureen 
Mason, Ruth Mateo, Nasimul Matin, 
Carol Matis, Philip McCance, Stephen 
McCosh, Colleen McDermott, Roberta 
McDermott, Kelly McDonald, Edward 
McGee, Shirley McGuire, Kelley McIn- 
nis, Kevin McKenna, Pamela McKinnon, 
Michele McLaughlin, Joseph McManus, 
Mark McManus, Paul McNeil, Diane 
McNulty, Keith McWha, Teresa Mejia, 
Eric Melanson, Diane Melendy, Kathleen 
Melia, Laurie Melvin, Patricia Menihane, 
Thomas Metheny, Carol Meyer, Jane 
Michalik, Sherry Miele, James Migliorini, 
Cynthia Miller, Debra Miller, Jayne 
Miller, Dennis Minton, Carole 
Mirandette, Sheryl Montejvnas, 
Carolann Montgomery, James Moora- 
dian, Colleen Moore, Tammy Morrill, Jen- 
nifer Morris, Nora Morrison, Carol 
Muhlhauser, Sherry Mulvey, John Mura, 
Jerelyn Murphy, Kathleen Murphy, 
Michael Murphy, Varnetta Murray, Ellen 
Nadeau, Nghiem Nguyen, Quang 
Nguyen, Lisa Nice, Linda Nolin, Barbara 
Noonan, Paula Noonan, Karin Noyer, 
Richard Nylen, Jr., Christine O’Connell, 
Tressa O’Connell, Patrick O’Connor, 
Patrick O’Keefe, Terri Oatley, Robert 
Ober, Ronald Olmstead, David Ordway, 
Leslie Orlando, Robert Ouellette, Verna- 
Jean Pageau, Cindy Paige, Blaise Paler- 
mo, Donna Pallaria, Rebecca Palmer, 
Christine Pantano, Dawn Papandrew, 
Debra Paradis, Donald Pare, Edward 
Parker, Suzanne Parker, Donna Paro, 
Rebecca Partridge, Walter Paszko, 
Lucille Pauta, Janice Pawlick, Cheryl 
Payson, Lawrence Peck, Lisa Pelletier, 
Stephen Pelletier, Josephine Pelliccione, 
Velma Pepin, Denise Perrault, Jeani Per- 
rin, Phong Pham, Trung Pham, Louise 
Pigeon, Joanne Pinet, Phillip Pizzuto, 
Lisa Plamondon, Brian Plante, Suzanne 


Ratte, Maureen Raymond, Mary Rear- 
don, Paul Regan, Althea Reich, Troy 
Reid, Cindy Reilly, Nancy Renda, 
Raybecca Reyes, Jacki Rice, Brian 
Poirier, Georgianna Poisson, Sharon Pot- 
ter, Corinne Powers, Dwayne Preble, 
Pauline Puglisi, Christine Quaglietto, Lee 
Quandt, Michael Quinn, Susan Radford, 
Lisa Radosta, Steven Rathbun, Gina 
Richard, Iris Riddle, Ann Riley, Paul 
Rioux, June Robert, Sandra Roberts, 
Teresa Roberts, Catherine Robinton, Fer- 
dinand Rodriquez, Lynne Rogers, Nancie 
Rogers, Laurie Rosinski, Heidi Roy, 
Suzanne Royer, Mark Ruddock, Michael 
Ryley, Cynthia Saldi, John Salemme, 
William Salge, Cynthia Sandefur, Cheryl 
Ann Santomas, Joanne Santos, Noel 
Sawyer, Lisa Scafidi, Denise Scandura, 
Kathleen Scanlon, Craig Schaepe, Bruce 
Schnepper, Jane Schwarzenberg, 
Suzanne Schwarzenberg, Lisa Scionti, 
Josephine Sevigny, Frank Sfalanga, Jr., 
Nancy Shack, Elizabeth Shaheen, Gary 
Shahinian, Donna Sharp, Margaret Shaw, 
Colleen Sheehan, Thomas Shelton, 
Kristin Shepherd. Beth Simes, Marie 
Sirois, Mary-Rae Sirois, Judith Sirski, 
Douglas Sites, Richard Siverhus, Sheila 
Skovholt, Christine Slater, Cheryl Smart, 
Ann Smith, Brian Smith, Lisa Smith, 
Pamela Smith, Craig Snow, Florence 
Snyder, Nancy Snyder, Jean Soucy, 
Frederique Soulier, Irene Sousa, Mark 
Speer, Michael Spencer, Diane St. Hilaire, 
Diane Stampfler, Noreen Stearns, Scott 
Stepanian, Christopher Stephens, Shelley 
Stephens, Edmund Stevens, Linda 
Stevenson, Michael Stewart, Cathleen 
Stolarz, Kathleen Stone, Cynthia 
Sullivan, Darlene Sullivan, John Sullivan, 
Michael Sullivan, Charles Surat, Theresa 
Surette, Stephen Swanson, Susan Swan- 
son, David Swierk, Susan Taibbi, Mar- 
calena Taillon, Mary Tarpy, Nancy Tate, 
Ann Taylor, Maryann Taylor, Alan 
Thivierge, Violet Thomas, Donna Todd, 
Elizabeth Toner, Cindy Torla, Charlene 
Torrisi, Genevieve Tosi, Gerald Towne, 
Sara Towne, Thoai Tran, Tuyethong 
Tran, Paula Trank, Marion Treichler, 
Michael Tsouliss, David Tudisco, Lynda 
Tudor, Debra Tuminowski, Donna 
Tuminowski, Renee Turgeon, Brenda 
Tyson, Christos Vaios, Margaret Van 
Amburg, Rafael Vega, Carol Veilleux, 
Janet Verrecchia, Julie Vincent, 
Rosemarie Vinciguerra, Deborah Violette, 
Richard Vivier, Rochelle Vlahos, Pamela 
Wadman, David Waitt, Edward Waldron, 
Joyce Walsh, Ronald Warburton, 
Douglas Warren, Donna. Waterhouse, 
Kenneth Webb, Laurie Webster, Susan 
Weidner, Donna Welch, Cheryl West, 
Heidi Wetmore, Donna White, Shelli 
White, Walter Whitmore, Martin 
Wilkins, Karen Willette, Laurie Williams, 
Michael Williams, Richard Williams, Lisa 
Wilson, Richard Wilson, Sandra Wilson, 
Tammy Wilson, Debra Witham, Ann 
Marie Yacubacci, Jane Yanku, Brian 
York, Deborah Young, Marcia Zem- 
bruski, Daniel Zorn, Kevin Zorn, Debra 
Zuccola. 
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Commentary 


The car after the ghd. 


Car 


Ice Causes accid nt 


How did it happen? This was the first 
question asked by the three students in- 
volved in a car accident just outside the 
main entrance Jan. 26. The answer was 
simple if one had ESP. Royte 110 and 
Elliot Street were dry to within 50 feet 
of the entrance. It was here the run-off 
from snow melted the day before had 
turned this strip of road into a skating 
rink. 

The students were unable to judge the 
situation until they were on the ice, and 
by then it was too late. The driver of the 
first car involved swerved to avoid a” 


“maintenance truck, causing the driver of 


the second car to brake and crash into the 
rear of the first car. Meantime, the driver 
of the third car slowed but could not 
avoid hitting the first car. Obviously, the 
first car was totaled. 

The good news is there were no injuries 
reported. The bad news is this was not an 
isolated case. One of the school’s instruc- 


tors narrowly missed being hit in the 
same spot in a separate incident. 

All too often icy spots are not sanded 
as they should be to accommodate the 
crowds arriving at the college. Those in 
charge of keeping the roads safe must try 
to pinpoint trouble spots and sand them. 
The solution to the problem of hazardous 
icy conditions is vigilant sanding by the 
Haverhill Department of Public Works 
and attention of campus maintenance 
workers. Meantime, in bad weather, 
students and others need to allocate more 
time for getting to school and they should 
always drive defensively. The city and 
maintenance cannot totally alleviate the 
problem. 

Must we follow the same pattern some 
communities do when a child is killed by 
a motor vehicle by putting signs up after 
the fact? 

(Signed) John Thompson, driver of the 
wrecked car. 


Basic math class: (front) Banlanin ‘Chow, Patricia Giorgio, Cecilia Gulhand, In- 
i terpreter Ed Ward, Garry LaFrenier. (back) Patrick Scott, Jacquelyn Naupoulus, 


Christine Bauber, Stephen St. Germain. 


-Kathy Hawkes photo. 


Inaccuracy in Observer story 


To the editor: 

I was present when a picture of several 
hearing-impaired students was taken for 
the Observer. I was invited by some of 
those hearing-impaired students to join 
them in that picture, and I was very 
happy to do so. 

Afterwards, a staff member of the 
Observer asked me if I would agree to an 
interview. I did, and I emphasized my 


' sincere hope that the accompanying 


article would concentrate on those 
hearing-impaired students and play down 
my presence. 

Surprise! The Observer did not run 
that picture of those hearing-impaired 
students. The Observer ran a file photo 
of me with an article entirely about me. 

Maybe any publicity is good publicity 


~ as long as they spell the name right, and 


the Observer did that. But I am very 
disappointed. 

And there are one or two bits of infor- 
mation from that article that I would like 
to set straight. 

I am not a teacher. And, contrary to 
what the article said, I have never taught. 


There are hearing-impaired students at 
NECC for whom I interpret, but they are 
not ‘‘my students.” 

And interpreters are not at liberty to 
discuss specifics from interpreting 
assignments. When I ‘‘talked about the 
students and the college’s Students with 
Hearing Impairments program,’ it was 
to say that I am delighted that NECC is 
accessible to hearing-impaired students, 
vision-impaired students, and mobility- 
impaired students. 

Signed, 
Ed Ward 
Editor’s note: The reporter’s assignment 
was to interview Ed Ward, who had the 
distinction of receiving the President's 
Award at the June graduation for his 
service to Northern Essex. Because of the 
snowstorm, the picture taken of the 
students (a picture not assigned by the 
editor) did not reach the Observer office 
in time for publication. The issue of the 
paper in question carried a separate story 
about other hearing-impaired students on 
the same page as the story about Ed 
Ward. 


‘| have a dream...’ 


Martin Luther King, 1929-1968 


by Paula Fuoco 

A dream was born Jan. 25, 1929. This 
dream awakened sleeping hearts, stirring 
them to action in defiance of age-old pre- 
judices. This birth of the dream was the 
birth of the man — Martin Luther King, 
Jr. Each year, the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts commemorates the birth 
of King, perhaps the single most 
motivating force in the epic of the Civil 
Rights movement. Soon the nation will 
join the Commonwealth in recognition of 
the Black leader as this birthday becomes 
a national day of commemoration. 


King’s upbringing reflected a fierce 
pride of heritage. Once, while he was in 
a shoe store with his father, he faced pre- 
judice of Jim Crow. The owner asked the 
two to move to the back. His father 
adamantly refused, stating he was a pay- 
ing customer with as much right as any 
other man. When the storekeeper 
repeated his demand, King and his father 
left. ‘‘As long as I live, I’ll hate this 
system. I’ll fight it. It’s not right,”’ the 
elder King told his son. 


Young Martin Luther King’s first bout 
with prejudice came when he was 6. One 
day, when he went to ask his friend to 
come out to play, the boy’s mother shut 
the door in King’s face, whispering, 
“Black boys and white boys don’t play 
together. ” The six-year-old ran home 
crying. 

His mother sat down to tell her son the 
blacks and white of American life. 

King’s family were Black Puritans, 
“upholding the values of hard work, 


- honesty and thrift.’’ These values follow- 


ed him throughout his life. King was 
highly motivated, graduating from high 
school at 15. He attended Morehouse Col- 
lege, deciding to become a minister. Dur- 
ing his summer vacation, he chose to 
work as a railroad laborer to experience 


what most Blacks were forced to undergo. 


After graduating from Morehouse, he 
went to Crozer and later to Boston 
University where he earned a doctorate 
in philosophy. In Boston he met Coretta, 
a music major at the New England Con- 
servatory of Music. They married and 
went to Montgomery, Alabama. In Mont- 
gomery was a woman named Rosa Parks. 

Parks, on her way home from shop- 
ping, one day refused to move to the back 
of the bus for a white man to sit down. 
She wouldn’t budge. Her feet ached, and 
she was tired. Parks sparked the Mont- 
gomery boycott which was to last over a 
year. 


Leader of the boycott was Martin 
Luther King. Despite attempts on his life 
and that of his family, he never spoke of 
revenge nor uttered words to evoke 
violence. He was a disciple of Ghandi, 
peaceful -protestor of India. 

The boycott ended in victory for the 
Blacks. By now, Martin Luther King was 
not only the leader of Blacks in Mont- 
gomery but of Blacks across the nation. 


The climax of King’s leadership was in 
August, 1963, when he addressed a crowd 
of 250,000 in the shadow of the Lincoln 
Memorial, Washington, D.C. There he 
delivered what has been called by many 
the greatest speech of the 20th century. 
It was, of course, the eloquent J Have a 
Dream. The speech was an old-fashioned 
sermon; it was elegantly phrased; it was 
powerfully given. King was named Man 
of the Year by Time and in 1964 he won 
the Nobel Peace Prize. 

In 1968, King was assassinated. 
‘Today, as we ponder his life, we recognize 
a strength to inspire us to keep his dream 
alive, to be rid of prejudice and to help 
make his dream a reality. 


Black history shown 


A series recognizing February as Black 
History Month has been scheduled for 
the Boston area. 

Musical events include a lecture on 
“The Historical and Theological 
Significance of Black Spirituals,” Feb. 11, 
10 a.m.-2 p.m. at the Charles Street 
African Episcopal Church; a performance 


by pianist Fredericka King and Afrika 


Hayes at the Museum of Our National 
Heritage, Lexington; and a presentation 


by the Boston Gospel Jubilee chorus at - 


Jordon Hall. 


Art will be featured Feb. 10-March 12 
in the ‘‘Many Shades of Black” at the 


Newton Arts Center and in the Feb. 
12-March 31 “Edwin A. Harleston: 
Painter of an Era, 1882-1931” exhibit at 
the Museum of the National Center of 
Afro-American Artists. 

Lectures include talks on Black con- 
tributions to the American Revolution, 
Visitor Center, State Street, Feb. 11 and 
24. The Boston Public Library offers 
“The Truth Will Set You Free: The Black 
Educational Tradition” Feb. 12 at 3 p.m. 

An exhibit about Blacks in early — 
Boston is offered at Coric Hall, State 
House, and walking tours of the Black 
Heritage Trail are available through the ~ 
Museum of Afro-American History. f 
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Commentary 


Clambake Chronicles 


‘Impatients’ leads to hospital gamble 


by Judy Sirski 

There’s a health spot in town just like 
any other fitness place except for the in- 
door courts. Instead of clay, the playing 
surface is blue ceramic tile. 

And after a gruelling match, nobody 
jumps over a net. One player wipes his 
forehead and peels off gloves. The other 
one lies unconscious nearby. It’s a stack- 
ed contest. The same team always wins. 

The place? Any hospital. The game? 
Surgery. And soon, you can play it at 
home. When Parker Brothers invents a 
gut-grabbing name for it, the playing 
board and molded plastic game pieces will 
be out on the market. 

The game is the brain child of Charlie 
Filberchook, a 38-year-old electrician from 
Ayer’s Village. Filberchook suffered se- 
cond and third degree burns on 60 percent 
of his body when his Klein pliers accident- 
ly touched a live 110-volt Romex cable 
between two partitions in a 24-hour bowl- 
ing alley. 

During his nine week hospital stay, 
Filberchook and three other burn victims 


Political Watch 


in the same ward tried to fill the time. 
They were bored and took bets on whose 
pain killer would wear off first, or started 
tooth-brushing competitions and 
mouthwash gargling contests with two 
men in the ward adjacent to theirs. 

But lying in a hospital room day after 
day takes its toll. 

“You can’t sleep. You feel rotten. And 
all the nurses receive training in boot 
camp to force baths and meals on you 
when all you really want is to have the 
heat turned down,’’ Filberchook said. 

As he listened to the daily sounds of 
the hospital and grew bleary-eyed from 
lack of sleep, Filberchook’s sense of 
humor kept him from despair. When the 
raspy-voiced haridan on the public ad- 
dress system yelled, “Dr. Shapiro, room 
212, STAT!”’ for the fourth time in 10 
minutes while Filberchook tried to rest, 
he lay there grinning, plotting a chain- 
saw murder. 

“Humor is socially-acceptable aggres- 
sion,” claims the sandy-haired electrician. 
“Comedy is serious stuff. My game might 


Marines held hostage 


by Jim Hegarty 
Throughout his term in office, Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan has constantly 


‘defended both his actions and inactions 


by going to the well of nostalgia and 
historic analogy early and often. With the 
announcement that he will seek re- 
election, it is ironic that Reagan appears 
to be dipping heavy-handedly into the 
past of his predecessor to procure an ace 
up his sleeve. 

Reagan has taken a lesson from the 
tragic strategy of former president Jim- 
my Carter. He has twisted it into a long 
string-one end of which is attached to the 
Marines in Lebanon. The other will 
ultimately wrap itself around the hands 
of millions of Americans as they head for 
the voting booths. 

The 2,000 or so Marines currently en- 
camped in and around war-torn Lebanon 
are as much hostages to the campaign 
whims of the president as the 52 
Americans were to the fanaticism of the 
Ayatollah. 

Reagan steadfastly has refused to 
order a complete withdrawal of the 
Marines, much to the frustration of some 
members of Congress and the entire 
Democratic party. He has only gone as 
far as to promise to place the beleaguered 
troops aboard American battleships an- 
chored off the shores of Lebanon. 

The Democrats are spread out a mile 
wide and an inch deep all over the coun- 
try, trying to mount an offensive against 
Reagan. They are failing. Panic is 
spreading all the way up the Democratic 
ladder to the top rung himself, Speaker 
of the House Thomas P. (Tip) O’Neill. 
O’Neill has been the loudest and most 
urgent critic of Reagan’s Lebanon policy. 

It is no secret that O’Neill and Reagan 
share little else but a touch of blarney and 
common ancestral roots. This is where 
any and all similarities abruptly end. Like 


two old foxes circling around the 
henhouse for the golden egg, in this case, 
the keys to the country, they seem to be 
waging a silent, internal war. 

It might be that, in the midst of this 
campaign’s media extravaganzas, the 
danger appears to have been swirled 
away in a veritable tornado of hot-air 
rhetoric. It has not. The genuine fear 
behind O’Neill’s tirades against Reagan 
is that he will keep the Marines in or 
around Lebanon, and in trouble, all 
through a summer of campaigning. 

Should Reagan find himself facing too 
much pressure from whoever the 
Democratic frontrunner may be in early 
fall, then and only then will he release the 
Marines from their questionable duties. 

It is a horrible thought. Politics hap- 
pens to be a horrible business, and 
O’Neill, like Reagan, is a politician first 
and foremost. One would, however, be 
more inclined to give a quiet nod of the 
head and a tip of the hat to O'Neill. 
Although he is looking at the business 
end of things, his concern for both the 
Marines and the direction of the country 
seem more genuine than the flag-waving, 
apple-pie imagery of Reagan. 

The president realizes fully that such 
a theatrical move as a sudden and 
dramatic pullout of the Marines could 
very well sweep him back into the Oval 
Office. The Great Communicator will 
throw every perquisite the incumbency 
has to offer into this strategy. It will be 
an aversion of another Vietnam, Reagan 
will tell us. Our mission complete, our 
withdrawal dignified, Reagan will hail 
himself as the newest of the great 
peacemakers. 

In this Orwellian year, it would prove 
a strange twist of fate to find ourselves 
deceived by double-think, whereby 
American losses can be translated into 
political victory by our President. 


be funny, but it’s also deadly.” 

The game is deceptively simple. A roll 
of the dice determines who is doctor and 
who is patient. To win, doctors must keep 
their patients from leaving the hospital. 
If the doctor can avoid landing on penal- 
ty spaces, he can collect enough play 
money to pay for a tiny maroon plastic 
280-Z and a Tijuana divorce. A roll of 
snake eyes automatically sends the 
patient to the morgue and the doctor 
loses. 

Patients face other pitfalls. Setbacks 
happen when a roll of the dice puts them 
in a crowded ward, or sends them to the 
O.R. For every dice roll of the “‘doctor,”’ 
patients can lose chips that stand for 
kidneys, lungs, gall bladders, and limbs. 
Bonus points are given if the patient 
lands on an insurance premium space 
awarding him thousands of dollars in fake 
money for successful malpractice suits. 


At the beginning of each turn, players _ 


draw cards that say things such as, 
“Noisy nurses discuss Cousin Ethel’s 


Blind can 
compete 


by Tom McKenna 

For the average, uninitiated student, 
entering a college science lab for the first 
time is like entering a strange new world. 
The sights, the smells, and the sounds are 
all foreign. 

These first-time stumbling blocks can 
easily turn into permanent obstacles for 
the physically or visually-impaired stu- 
dent. Certain questions must be answered 
before these students take the first step 
into a classroom. 

Is it possible for a blind individual to 
gain a working knowledge of chemistry? 
Is it possible for such a person to keep 
pace with classmates? Would it be unfair 
to request extra study time from a 
professor? 

It is possible for a physically or 
visually-handicapped person to exist in 

‘this type of academic environment 
without burdening either peers or pro- 
fessors. In the case of a blind student, all 
it takes is perseverance and a willing lab 
partner. 

Textbooks are the easiest problems to 
solve. They can be put onto cassette 


wedding outside your door at 2 a.m. You 
can’t sleep. Go back two spaces.” Or, 
“Advance three spaces if you are a doc- 
tor. This is Wednesday, and you have a 
racquetball date at the club.” 

If a patient lands on an ‘‘intensive 
care” space, he must roll the dice to deter- 
mine if he lives or dies. If he dies, another 
roll decides if his organs will be donated. 
If the patient has previously drawn an 
‘Alan Supergan card,” he comes back to 
life and the doctor loses. 

Filberchook added the Alan Supergan 

card after reading about Supergan’s 

“death” in a Libertyville, Ill. hospital. 
Just as doctors prepared his body for 
organ-donor surgery, Supergan coughed. 
His mother had already made funeral 
arrangements. 

“Imagine her consternation and 
embarrassment at having to cancel the 
coffin order,’”’ Filberchook said. “And 
think of the looks on the doctors’ faces 
behind their green surgical masks. It’s 
about time the odds in the Hospital Game 
were evened up.” 


tapes, or transferred into Braille. A book 
can remain in printed form and:still not 
pose too great u problem for the blind. It 
can be read aloud by a friend, or by the 


Kurzweil Reader — a machine that 
“speaks” to the blind. All of these 
methods are a little more time consum- 
ing, but worthwhile. 


It is important to remember the blind 
student can learn a great deal by touch. 
Clay models can reinforce knowledge 
regarding cellular structure. In this man- 
ner, details can be recorded using nothing 
more than basic sensory perception. 

Although it might be necessary for the 
lab partner to transcribe details provid- 
ed verbally by the blind student, the part- 
ner should not feel required to answer 
questions for the student. 

The blind student can keep up with lec- 
tures by following along and taking notes 
with a slate and stylus. A cassette 
recorder can be utilized, but should be 
relied upon as a back-up device. It can be 
employed to ensure note-taking accuracy. 

Like most other students, the blind 
student will have the hardest time with 
work in the science lab. A helpful, patient 
lab partner is all but essential. Since a 
blind student obviously cannot use a 
microscope, the lab partner can make a 
tactile drawing of the shape of the cell. 
Using the raised image created by the 
drawing, the blind student can gain 
recognition of cell shapes. 

Most professors will allow some leeway 
for a blind student, as they will for any 
student showing a genuine interest in 
learning. Exams are usually given oral- 
ly, mostly as a time-saving device. Stu- 
dying for tests from Braille flash cards 
may also take a little extra time, but the 
studying is well worth a good grade. 

The disabled student should not feel 
alienated from the laws of physics, or 
distanced by the inability to use a 
microscope. Using a little more time, a lit- 
tle more energy, and a little more 
perseverance might just help break down 
the barriers that the disabled encounter 
in the everyday world of academics. 


Vaientines' — love language worldwide 


by Elizabeth Shaheen 

“T love you,” are of course the three 
words most often associated with Valen- 
tine’s Day. The name comes from Saint 
Valentine, Roman Christian martyr of the 
third century, A.D. 


The custom of the exchange of valen- 
tines goes back as early as the 14th cen- 
tury. Geoffrey Chaucer mentioned birds 
beginning to pair off on Feb. 14. 


Many valentines are known to have 
sentimental verses, while others are 
satirical = 
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On Valentine’s Day around the world, 
children exchange valentines with their 
friends. In many schools, they have 
classroom parties, putting valentines into 


decorated boxes. At the end of the school 
day, the cards are distributed. Most 
children send their largest and fanciest 
cards to their parents or teachers. 


Older students have valentine dances 
and parties. These come with all the trim- 
mings of candy baskets, gifts and cards 
trimmed with hearts and cupids. Most 
people send flowers, candy or other gifts 


to their wives, husbands or sweethearts. 


British children sing special valentine 
songs and receive gifts of candy, fruit or 
money. In England, people bake valentine 
buns, while in Italy they have valentine 
feasts. 


_~ In Denmark, they do two unique 


things. Some men send valentines on 
which they sign their names with dots, 
one dot for each letter of their names. If 
the women guess their names, they are 
rewarded with Easter eggs. Others send 


‘one or friend. | ree 


white pressed flowers called snowdrops 
to that special someone. 


Perhaps one of the quaintest customs 
is the one followed in parts of England 
and Italy. The unmarried woman gets up 
before sunrise on Valentine’s Day to 
stand by her window to wait for the first 
man to appear. The tradition is that he 
will be the one she marries within the 
year. 


Whatever the custom, valentines 
usually are a token of love, a way of singl- 
ing out one’s favorite person, be it loved 
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Please, don't drink and drive: 


by June Robert 

Every year thousands of children and 
adults are injured, maimed, or killed by 
drunk drivers, or while driving drunk 
themselves. Returning to Prohibition, or 
even trying to convince the public to abs- 
tain from alcohol is unrealistic and 
impossible. Therefore it is important that 
individuals choosing to drink recognize 
they must do so in a responsible and sen- 
sible manner. In this way, needless suf- 
fering and death can be decreased. 

One of the most common beliefs of peo- 
ple who drink and drive is: “It’s my 
business and I can handle it; I’ve never 
had an accident yet.” 


Nothing is further from the truth. 
Alcohol is a factor in over one half of the 
nearly 50,000 highway deaths each year, 
resulting in medical, legal, and financial 
problems. Over 500,000 people are 
injured, bringing about suffering, loss of 
income, and increased health costs. Also, 
several thousand arrests cause these: em- 
barrassment and worry to families, 
friends and employers; use of valuable 
time of law-enforcement personnel and 
facilities; and increased car insurance 
rates. Finally, loss of a license and accom- 
panying court costs may limit one’s abili- 
ty to work or hold certain jobs. 

Another misconception is ‘I’m O.K. 
because I can hold a lot, and I’m more 
alert after a couple of drinks.” Although 
alcohol affects individuals differently, the 
effect is predictable. It is a drug which 
depresses the central nervous system (as 
an anesthetic), and slows brain and spinal 
cord activity. Alcohol is absorbed rapid- 
ly from the stomach (especially if empty) 
and intestines. The alcohol content is the 
same for the following: 12 ounces of beer, 
three ounces of wine, and one ounce of 


hard liquor. 
The Blood Alcohol Concentration 


(BAC), which is the buildup of alcohol in 
the body when consumption exceeds 
elimination, of all three is .02 percent. A 
BAC level of .10 percent is considered 
legal intoxication in 48 states and the 
District of Columbia. This is the 
equivalent of five beers consumed in one 
hour on an empty stomach by a 150 
pound person. Surveys by insurance com- 
panies and the National Safety Council 
show the following increased probability 


In case Of snow 


The following stations are used to 
announce class cancellation: 

WBZ-AM 1030 Boston 

980. Lowell 

800 Lawrence 

1230 Salem 

1490 Haverhill 

850 Boston 

1400 Lawrence, Lowell 
1510 Boston 

1470 Newburyport 

Ch50 Derry 
680 Boston 


WNDS-TV 
WRKO-AM 
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WRAZ ALBUM GIVE-AWAY 


a4 WRAZ is Your Radio Station 
=—" 4 We Want to Know What You Want 


vy) Do you like the music we play? 


P) What type of music do you like? 


- be responsible for each other 


of accidents with BAC levels versus 
sobriety: .05 percent ° 2 times; .10 percent 
° 7 times; and .15 percent ° 25 times. 

Probably the most dangerous attitude 
is “I can sober fast by exercising, taking 
a shower, getting fresh air, or drinking 
black coffee.” 

On the contrary, none of these have 
any effect on the BAC. It takes three 
hours for this to drop to a non-dangerous 
level of .05 percent, as long as there is no 
further drinking. The level drops .02 per- 
cent an hour at a fairly constant rate. 
However, for women or smaller in- 
dividuals, it would take a proportionately 
longer time. (Women also have different 
body chemistry, and a higher concentra- 
tion of body fluids.) It is easy to see from 
these facts that one’s ability to see, hear, 
and react will be markedly compromised 
until the proper time has elapsed for the 
BAC to become normal. 

If you intend to drink, be sensible and 
consider the following guidelines before 
deciding to drive your car: 

1. Eat first. Have something in your 
stomach to slow down the absorption 
rate. 

2. Drink slowly, don’t gulp, and space 
out drinks to give your body time to han- 
dle them. 

3. Know what you’re drinking. How 
strong is the drink — how hard and soon 
will the alcohol hit you? 

4. Set a limit by planning beforehand 
to stop after a certain number of drinks, 
and stick to your decision. 

5. Stop in time to give your body a 
chance to reduce the BAC level to a safe 
area before you drive. 

6. Be honest with yourself. If you know 
you've drunk enough to raise your BAC 
level over .05 percent, be smart — don’t 
drive! 


If we all feel a responsibility to. 


ourselves and each other, the yearly ac- 
cident morbidity and mortality statistics 
related to drunk driving can be drastical- 
ly reduced. Insurance rates could go down 
and much mental and physical suffering 
would be eliminated. Remember, the life 
you save may be your own. 

Sources: ABC’s of Drinking and Driv- 
ing, Let’s Get the Problem Drinker Off 
Our Highways, An Activist’s Guide for 
Curbing the Drunk Driver. 


Notice for blind 


All legally blind persons admitted to 
vocational, technical, academic or profes- 
sional training at the postsecondary level 
for 1984-85 school year are encouraged to 
apply for scholarships awarded by the 
American Council of the Blind. 

Applications and_ instructional 
materials are available from the ACB na- 
tional office. Students may call (800) 
424-8666 toll free or write American 
Council of the Blind, 1211 Connecticut 
Avenue, N.W., Suite 506, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. Applications must be 
postmarked no later than April 1. 
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O Heavy Metal 

©) Top 40 

O New Wave/Punk 
1) Soft Rock 
Country 

UO) Jazz 

0 Dance/Funk 

O) Other. 
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We need your help. Please return this survey to the radio station 
office in room 126 of the College Center and be eligible to win twoe 
albums of your choice. (There will be only one winner.) 
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Director of Counseling Betty Coyne. 
John Apkarian photo. 
by Terri Elaine Fowler 

Don’t let college pressures pull you 
under. Let Northern Essex work for you 
with its wide range of counseling services 
offered free. 

Director of Counseling Betty Coyne 
and Volunteer Counselor Peter Tatro 
offer guidance and materials needed for 
transfer. Career counseling is available 
from M.J. Pernaa days and Marian 
Labone Monday and Tuesday evenings, 
5-9 p.m. 

The counseling staff is reinforced by 
faculty volunteers as well as graduate in- 
terns. For students with disabilities, Tom 


O’Brien is available Monday and Thurs 
day 5-9 p.m., ext. 247. 

Services for the hearing impaired are 
available 5-9 p.m. from Sidney Pietzsch 
and interpreter staff assistants at 
374-0721, ext. 267 (voice) or at 373-1720 
(TDD). 

kK 

_ Transfer students, take note. Applica- 
tion deadline for most colleges is April 1. 
The counseling staff urges transfer 
students to pick up packets and complete 
them as soon as possible. Peter Tatro is 
available for transfer counseling, room 
F-118 in the College Center, Tuesdays 
and Wednesdays 11 am. to 1 p.m. 
Research college catalogs at the library 
or counseling office and make an 
appointment. 

Remember, unofficial results for 
transfer applications are available sooner 
to those who act now. 

ee 

A women’s discussion group, spon- 
sored by the Behavioral Science Depart- 
ment, is being formed. The ten-week pro- 
gram will begin Friday, Feb. 24, and will 
deal with women’s issues in a relaxed 
open-ended format. 

Assertiveness, defining self-concepts 
and gaining more from work, family and 
personal relationships are all possible 
topics for the group facilitated by Prof. 
Paula Strangie. : 

Additional information and applica- 
tions are available at the counseling of- 
fice, room 118, College Center, or from 
Paula Strangie, room C-370. 


Child care resources available 


Resources are available. If childcare is 
a problem that may affect your decision 
about attending or continuing at 
Northern Essex, we want to know about 
you — please come in and talk to Dottie 
Holmes, or call her at 374-0721, extension 
173. The information you give her will 
help us address the child care needs of 
potential or current NECC students. 
Meanwhile, resources are available. 

Family day care. At NECC, the Office 
of Student Activities (room F-121) in the 
College Center maintains a list of family 
daycare providers. Family daycare is in- 
home care of one to six pre-school 
children. Right now information is 
available for every city and town in the 
college’s service area. At your request, we 
can get information for any city or town 
— drop by Student Activities in the Col- 
lege Center, or the Dean of Student’s of- 
fice in the Applied Science building (room 
B-209), or call Dottie Holmes. 

The Greater Haverhill Family Day 
Care Associates offer a free referral 
service for parents who are in need of 
daycare for their children. These daycare 
providers offer full and part-time care, 
infant care and before- and after-school 
care. Interested parents may call Noel 
DeYoung (374-0036) or Libby DiGiacomo 
(372-4306). There may be a similar service 


Be 


in your community. Watch the papers or 
ask one of them. 

Daycare centers. The Office of Student 
Activities maintains a list of all currently 
licensed daycare centers in the college’s 
service area — right now information is 
available for 36 cities and towns. If you 
need information on other locations, 
please contact the Student Activities 
office staff, or call Dottie Holmes. 

Making the _ choice. Despite 
registration and licensure, which 
establishes minimum standards for care, 
you might be concerned about how to 
choose quality child care. If this is the 
case, you should read carefully “A 
Parent’s Guide to Choosing Child Care 
Arrangements: What Should You Look 
For? Who Should You Contact?’ It’s 
readily available at the Activities office 
or at the Dean’s office (room B-209), or 
from Dottie Holmes. 

A Special Resource at NECC. There is 
a knowledgeable person on campus who 
is willing to help those who have ques- 
tions or particular problems connected 
with childcare needs — Judith C. Tye, 
Coordinator of the Early Childhood 
Education program, Division of Human 
Services and Health Professions. You can 
reach her at 374-0721, extention 191, or 
call on her during her office hours at room 
C-380. 
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Pontiac 2000 Sunbird comes with 
a 4-cylinder overhead cam 
engine’ Electronic fuel injection. 
5-£9eed manual transmission. 


FOSSARELLI 


503 River Street 


. PONTIAC 
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Rack and pinion steering. Power 
front disc brakes. And more. And 
it’s priced to 

go at just, 


HIGH ENERGY EXCITEMENT 
IS HERE! 


Haverhill, Mass. 01830 


WE SELL EXCITEMENT 
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PONTIAC 


(617) 373-2800 
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Arthur M 


Arthur R. Miller of ‘‘Miller’s Court’’ 
will appear at Northern Essex Communi- 
ty College on Friday, March 2, kicking off 
the Tri-College Celebrity Series. 

This is a first-of-its-kind series for the 
Merrimack Valley and involves NECC, 
Bradford and Merrimack Colleges, all of 
which are working together through their 
Alumni offices. 

In addition to Miller, Alex Haley, 
noted author of ‘‘Roots,’’ will appear 
March 23 at Bradford College’s Den- 
worth Hall, followed by Edwin Newman, 
television correspondent for NBC-TV, 
who will speak at Merrimack College’s 
S. Peter Volpe Physical Education Facili- 
ty on April 27. All three events will begin 
at 8 p.m. 


A protessor ot law at Harvard Law 
School, Miller is nationally known for his 
work on court procedure, copyright, un- 
fair competition and remedies. 

He is also renowned for his work in the 
field of the right of privacy. However, he 
is most recognized by the general public 
as the challenging theatrical host of 
WCVB-TV’s ‘‘Miller’s Court”’ and as law 
commentator of ABC-TV’s ‘‘Good Mor- 
ning America.” 

Miller’s topic for the evening, ‘The 
Death Penalty,’’ is especially timely in 
light of the numerous electric chair execu- 
tions that have taken place in recent 
months. For those acquainted with 
Miller’s TV program, he will act as both 
prosecutor and defense and will play 


Apply now for aid 


by Maryalice Lee 

“Now is the time to apply for financial 
aid for the 1984-85 school year,’ says 
Financial Aid Director Dick Pastor. 

Students have until March 1 to submit 
applications for the maximum amount of 
financial aid available. Applications com- 
pleted and submitted before March 1 will 
be eligible for a Massachusetts State 
Scholarship, and all other financial aid. 
Applications received prior to April 15 
will be given priority treatment in the 
awarding of NECC campus based funds. 

Financial Aid Forms (FAF), 1984-85, 
are available in the Financial Aid Office, 
room B-217. 

Financial Aid is distributed in terms of 
financial need, broadly defined as the dif- 
ference between the estimated cost of at- 
tendance and the calculated amount the 


Gallaudet serves all 


The Gallaudet College Extension 
Center at Northern Essex Community 
College, which serves the needs of people 
from six New England states who are 
deaf or hard-of-hearing, will sponsor a 
wide variety of workshops, courses, and 
seminars during the coming months. 

Included among the events are the 
following: 

March 10: EMS Personnel and the 
Deaf Trauma Victim, at Northern Essex 
Community College. 

March 14-16: Northeast United States 
Superintendents and Special Education 
Directors Conference, in New Jersey. 


Peace committee 
meets Feb. 22 


by John Reynolds 

The Peace Committee will meet 
Wednesday, Feb. 22, from noon to 1 p.m. 
in the faculty lounge, room C-335. 

Anyone who has suggestions for spring 
semester activities or other pertinent 
ideas is asked to please contact Joan 
Wattman, Mary Jane Gillespie or Nancy 
Brown before the day of the meeting. All 
students and staff are invited to attend. 


student and family can reasonably be ex- 
pected to provide. Most students in- 
terested in financial aid should already 
have received letters explaining the 
definition and procedures of applying for 
financial aid from Dick Pastor’s office. 

“Each year many students eligible to 
receive financial aid do not apply due to 
many misconceptions about the aid pro- 
cess,’’ Pastor says. 

Students whose family incomes. are 
over $30,000 may still be eligible for a 
Guaranteed Student Loan. Students 
should check with the Financial Aid Of- 
fice to see if they are eligible. 

Pastor also says it’s not too late to app- 
ly for financial aid for this semester. 

“The Pell Grant deadline for 1984-84 
is not until March 1, with grants retroac- 
tive to last September, so it is not too late 
to apply,’ he says. 


New England 


March 24: Fundamentals of Lipreading 
seminar, at Northern Essex Community 
College. 

April 14: Advanced Lipreading 
seminar, at Northern Essex Community 
College. 

April 24: Hearing Loss in Later Years, 
at Northern Essex Community College. 

May 4: Advisory Board meeting, at 
Northern Essex Community College. 

For further information about these or 
other programs sponsored by the 
Gallaudet Extension Center, contact Jean 
Brennan-Woods. at Northern Essex 
Community College, 374-0721, extention 
251. 


Clep testing is now available at 
Northern Essex Community College. 
Tests will be held the third week of each 
month (except December and February). 

Applications will be accepted no later 
than 10 working days prior to the test 
week. A list of the tests that are given 
and accepted by Northern Essex are 
listed in the college handbook on page 14. 

For applications or for more informa- 
tion, contact Pat Belmont, C210, ext. 263, 
weekdays between 9 a.m. and 3 p.m. 
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Campus News 
iller opens celebrity series 


Arthur Miller to begin celebrity series. 
Courtesy Andover Townsman. 


Kevin Stevens: 
teacher, writer 


by Carl Mason 

English Composition Instructor Kevin 
Stevens has brought a unique outlook to 
Northern Essex. Born in Scotland, the 
son of «n English professor, Stevens was 
reared in the state of Montana, finished 
his last year of high school in Ireland, and 
then earned a master’s of philosophy 
degree from the University College in 
Dublin in 1978. 

Although his concentration at the 
university was in medieval English he en- 
joys teaching writing classes. And he 
likes the experience of getting a perspec- 
tive that is both American and Irish. 

Along with teaching, Stevens is a 
writer of fiction and poetry. One of his 
poems will be published by the Webster 
Review this spring. Stevens says writing 
poetry does require discipline. 

Last fall, Stevens gave a reading from 
a novel he is writing at the Works in Pro- 
gress meeting sponsored by the English 
Department. He describes it a s a com- 
temporary novel dealing with the pro- 
blems of modern Ireland. Stevens says he 
would like to ‘‘write things not yet writ- 
ten about,’’ bringing subjects into clear 
focus. He feels comfortable writing about 
Irish culture, in particular Irish family 
structure and its interaction. He finds 
these issues challenging, and would 
rather leave subjects as the IRA alone. 
He says, ‘‘Write what you know about.” 

Stevens joined the Northern Essex 
faculty in the fall of 1982. In addition to 
teaching English Composition, he also 
has a class in American literature. He 
says he finds students here to be easy go- 
ing and appreciative. He finds the at- 
mosphere to his liking and feels congenial 
with the faculty as well as the students. 

Stevens says he would like to return to 
Ireland with his Irish wife and continue 
writing about the country he sees as rich 
in heritage, but unwillingly swept up in 
the turmoil of the modern world. 


““devil’s advocate” with a “jury” compris- 
ed of people from the Merrimack Valley 
and the college communities. 

Tickets for the Tri-College Celebrity 
Series are currently on sale and can be ob- - 
tained in the following categories: $50 
Preferred Series (for all three evenings, in- 
cluding champagne reception with each 
guest speaker in attendance and reserv- 
ed section seating; $30 Regular Series (for 
all three evenings only); $25 Senior 
Citizens and Student Series; $12.50 In- 
dividual Ticket (for any one of the three 
evenings); and $9 Individual Ticket for 
Senior Citizens and Students. 


Those wishing to obtain tickets may do 


so by contacting the Alumni Offices at 
the three colleges. 
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Variety 


Students can study abroad 


A Unique Opportunity for NECC Students 


Northern Essex 
is offering 
Semester Study-Abroad Programs (for credit) 


- Canada Denmark 


England France 
Ghana India 


Israel 


| Italy 


Mexico Spain 


Belgium 


Egypt 
Germany 
Ireland 
Kenya 


Switzerland 


Study-Abroad Programs are currently available for Fall 
1984, and Spring 1985 semesters. 
Interested students, please see Usha Sellers, room C-390 


or C-392, extension 294 or 190. 


Time is short. Don’t delay! 


Barbers gO ON mission Of 


by John Heyes ; 

Before the first frost covers the ground 
in New England, Robert and Ruth Barber 
are preparing for their next trip to the 
Caribbean. 

But their destination is not one of the 
well-known resort islands in the region. 

- The Barbers spend their winters in Haiti, 
one of the poorest countries in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Ruth Barber is a surgical nurse. Robert 
Barber is the interim minister at the First 
Church of Christ in Bradford. Together, 
they have spent the last five winters in 
Haiti doing what they can to help out. 

Their involvement in the country 
began in 1961, when Mrs. Barber worked 
as a surgical nurse with Medico, a group 
founded by the late Dr. Tom Dooley to 
upgrade medical service in Third World 
nations. 

After a year in the country, however, 
the Barbers were forced to leave. Then- 
President for Life Francois Devallier — 
better known to the world as “Papa 
Doc’”’— expelled all foreign medical, social 
and religious workers from the country. 
The reasons for his action were unclear, 
but came on the heels of an increasingly 


repressive crackdown on political life in 
Haiti. 

The Barbers were forced to leave the 
country, but they would not forget it. 
When they had the opportunity to return 
to the country, they jumped at it. That 
opportunity came in 1978, when the new 
dictator, Papa Doc’s son Jean Claude, felt 
secure enough in power to ease the 
repressive conditions. 


“Haiti is a fascinating, beautiful and 
tragic country,” Robert says. “It was an 
overwhelming experience for me to see 
the slums and the poverty these people 
live in. It was far worse than I could ever 
imagine. ”’ 

“Yet, the people there are extraor- 
dinarily kind,” he says, ‘‘and despite their 
dreadful suffering, they maintain their 
faith. It’s amazing.”’ 

Robert says there is a “tremendous” 
amount of work to do in the country. 
“Whatever needs doing we try to do, but 
the work never seems to end.” 


There is only one physician for every 
8,500 people. The infant mortality rate is 


Percy Holmes Is 


by Judy Sirski 

When Percy Holmes checks his mail 
Monday mornings, he is likely to find a 
letter from Ninilchik, Alaska, or Kailua, 
Hawaii. 

Holmes has 41 pen pals, just nine shy 
of his original goal of one for every state. 
For the past six years or so, Holmes has 
been writing to friends all over the 
country, corresponding regularly with 
ate 20 and occasionally with another 

While hospitalized six years ago, 
Holmes was desperate for something to 
read. Most who Holmes met at the 
hospital were women who read such 
magazines as “‘Mother’s Comfort” and 
“Woman’s Circle.” 

They shared the magazines and 
Holmes was surprised to discover pen-pal 
seekers in each. 

“Who would want to write to an old 
man in his seventies?” Holmes wondered 


NUFSES TOPS continued trom 


The students are most enthusiastic 
about their preceptors and the one-to-one 
ratio. In class that ratio expands to 10 to 
one. As one student says, “The role of the 
nurse evolved for me in a blaze of glory.” 
Working in this manner, explains 
Haritos, ‘‘takes away the reality shock”’ 
of being thrust into the hospital scene. 

ADN programs controversial 

The two-year ADN program, unfor- 
tunately, has been controversial nation- 
wide since its inception. Because of its 
shorter program and clinical experience, 
graduates of three-year diploma schools 


as he set out to write 40 letters. Figuring 
on 20 answers, Holmes was surprised 
when all replied. 

Now in his eighties, he writes nearly 20 
letters a week, addressing the interests 
of each correspondent. ‘I never write a 
form letter,” brags Holmes, whose forte 
is keeping his correspondence personal. 

His technique must be working as he 
still has his original pen-pals, except the 
two who have died. “‘I haven’t replaced 
them,” said Holmes. “It just didn’t seem 
right. Besides, they left no forwarding 
address.”’ 

Most of his pen-pals are women so 
Holmes laughingly calls the group 
the‘‘Percy T. Holmes Beauty Queen Pen- 
Pal Club.” He advertised for anyone bet- 
ween the ages of 23 and 83 to join his pen- 
pal club and become an instant beauty 
queen. 

He stretched the rules a bit for a 19 
year-old from Ah-Gwah-Ching, Minn. The 
Page 20 

and four-year baccalaureate programs 
have questioned the competency and ex- 
pertise of the graduates of ADN. Most 
hospitals have traditionally viewed the 
concept with suspicion, and have limited 
the areas of practice and responsibility of 
ADN nurses when employing them. 

Fortunately for all concerned (the 
public as well as nursing) ADN nurses are 
proving themselves to be as competent, 
reliable and knowledgeable as their other 
R.N. counterparts. Hospitals and other 
nursing employers are removing limits, 
but there is still much to be done to 
achieve optimal equality. 


Chairperson of the Division of Social - 
Sciences Usha Sellers has announced the 
Study Abroad program begins this fall. 
Interested students should contact her as 
soon as possible at her office, Classroom 
Building, Office 394. 

The same financial aid is available to 
international students as to on-campus 
students. 

Sellers, who has just returned from a 
month’s visit to India, her native coun- 
try, says, “Study Abroad is not just for 
four-year colleges anymore.” She is glad 
the chance for international study and 
travel is now available to freshmen and 
sophomores. “Our students are as 
capable and sophisticated as four-year 
students. 

“Students who study abroad become 
much more serious about their work. 
They usually become more motivated. It 
can only be an enriching experience in 
every way,” she adds. 

Meantime, an 18-member International 
Studies Committee, chaired by Dr. 
Sellers, is working on integrating inter- 
national and intercultural issues into the 


20 percent. Seventy-seven percent of the 
population is illiterate. 


According to the latest statistics, the 


average life span in Haiti is 45 years. 


**Many of the patients have never seen 
a doctor in their lives,” Robert says, ‘‘and 
some of them have to walk several days 
through the mountains just to reach the 
clinics.” 

The Barbers now work with ‘‘Faith and 
Concern,” a group of religious and social 
workers associated with Mother Theresa, 
who won the Nobel Peace Prize for her 
work among the ‘“‘untouchables” in India. 

They do a variety of chores. They are 
assigned to feed the patients, wash and 
scrub the hospital wards and patients, 
and care for the children. They dig wells, 
build schools and travel high into the 
mountains to talk with local priests to 
find out just how they can help. 

All the while they must be very careful. 
They have to walk the “thin line” that 
divides social concern from outside 


interference. 
‘We express a religious concern for the 


course curriculum at Northern Essex. 


Dr. Sellers reports the International 
Studies Committee will meet Feb. 15 
from 2-5 p.m. at the Faculty Lounge in 
the Classroom Building. 

Members are: George Bailey, Chair- 
man, Department of English; Allen 
Felisberto, Registrar; Joe Glasser, Direc- 
tor, Center for Business and Industry; 
David Kelley, Chairman, Division of In- 
structional Development; James Ortiz, 
Director of the Academic Support Center; 
Martha Paisner, Counselor, Division of 
Continuing Education and Community 
Services; Jean Poth, Chairperson, Depart- 
ment of Office and Business Education; 
George Stewart, Coordinator, Criminal 
Justice Program; Polly Tripodi, Dean of 
Administration office; Beth Wilcoxson, 
Department of History and Government; 
Sandy Fotinos, English as a Second 
Language (ESL); Maureen Kelly, Depart- 
ment of Math; Carolyn Reynolds, Life- 
Long Learning; Mary Prunty, Assistant 
Dean of Academic Affairs; Bonnie Flythe, 
Chairperson, Department of Behavioral 
Sciences; and Sheila Krim, Director of 
Publications. 


MeEFCY 


people, but we, of necessity, take a 
neutral stand toward the state,” explains 
Robert. ‘‘The government will not in- 
timidate or threaten the group as long as 
our work is non-political. 

“But if I ever got on top of a soap box 
and made a speech,” he said, ‘‘I would be 
in jail in no time.” 

He admits that there is still much hard 
work to do in the country, but he says 
that he thrives on it. 

“My wife and I have gained far more 
in working with these people than we 
have been able to give them in return,” 
he said. ‘‘Their patience, hopefulness, 
friendliness and faith has made a lasting 
impression with us.” 

Although he is 72 years old now, 
Robert says he will continue his work in 
Haiti as long as he is able. 

“T plan to do it as long as I can,” he 
says, ‘‘and when I am physically unable 
to go there myself, I will still encourage 
my wife and friends to go in my place. It 
means that much to me.” 

(Reprinted with permission of the 
Haverhill Independent) 


pen-pal to many 


Chinese sounding name for the place she 
hails from is an Indian word for ‘“‘place 
with fresh air.’’ The letter writing began 
four years ago when the girl wrote to But- 
tonwoods about a former Haverhill 
family. 

Several letters arrive each day at the 
Buttonwoods, the Haverhill Historical 
Society where Holmes and his wife Ethel 
live and are curators. Many contain 
questions about genealogy or local 
history. 

Holmes tries to answer them, 
sometimes writing letters with rejoiners 
such as “Did you know that your 
ancestor fell overboard on his way to 
America?” 

People who write to each other over the 
years develop a closeness not shared by 
those who see each other often. Once the 
preliminaries are done, writers are free to 
discuss ideas and philosophies. Subjects 
covered range from religion to psychic 


Board of Directors proposal 
One step backward is the Massa- 


chusetts Nurses Association Board of 
Directors 1982 proposed legislation “‘to 
amend the Massachusetts Nurse Practice 


Act to require that as of 1990, any per- 
son seeking to be licensed as a profes- 
sional nurse in Massachusetts be a 
graduate of a baccalaureate, or higher, 
degree program in nursing.’’ Such a pro- 
gram would prevent diploma and ADN 
school graduates from taking the R.N. ex- 
am, and therefore deny licensure in the 
state. 


phenomena. ‘ 

Whatever the subject, Holmes is 
careful not to offend and always tries to 
see the other point of view. One elderly 
pen pal wrote that a friendly ghost sat on 
his shoulder, telling him things would be 
okay. p 

The man was ill and failing, Holmes 
said, but “I kind of liked the idea of this 
entertaining little ghost comforting my 
friend.”’ 

Holmes half-believes he was a court 
musician in a former life for Lady Elinore, 
who went on the second crusade. 
Research reveals that Lady Elinore took 
12 cartloads of dresses, handmaidens, 
musicians, and servants along. ‘No 
wonder the Crusade failed,’”’ Holmes said. 

Whether it’s religion under discussion 
or psychic experience, Holmes is ready 
with his pen to reply to the next batch of 
morning mail. 


Articles in Nursing and Health Care by 
Vaugh (Oct. ’83) and Kuopf (Feb. ’83) 
document research showing that 
associate-degree graduates are suc- 
cessfully employed, gain licensure status 
in comparable proportion as graduates of 
other R.N. programs, represent nearly 52 
percent of graduates from these pro- 
grams, and show the highest employment 
continuity for the first 15 years (68 per- 
cent still employed at that time). 
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Curricula 


Sandra Kaufmann, Medical Transcripts. 


-Carl Russo phota 


Kaufmann teaches medical transcription 


by Terri Elaine Fowler 

New to the curriculum at Northern 
Essex this year is a certificate program 
in Medical Terminology and Transcrip- 
tion. This one-year, 25-credit offering 
provides necessary skills to those enter- 
ing the job market as well as a sound base 
for those wishing to continue college. 

In stating the advantages of the 
program, Coordinator Sandra Kauffman 
noted: the attraction it has for those 
having office experience. The practical 
skills presented in a concentrated format 
can be used to enhance job opportunities. 
For homemakers returning to the work 
force, a career in medical terminology and 
transcription offers flexible hours. 

Whatever the reason, it’s a program 
people stick with. ‘‘I haven’t lost one stu- 
dent yet. It’s amazing; the people here 
really want to learn and this is going to 
be a program that will really take off,” 
Kauffman says. 

Already, with help from Fran Cohen of 
the North Shore Transcription Service, 


two students have been placed in jobs 
locally. Eventually, Kauffman hopes to 
establish an intership program for 
graduates. 

“But this isn’t a job where you have 
to be worried about being replaced by a 
machine,’ Kauffman says. ‘‘In fact, it’s 
a field very much in demand.” 

After three years of practical ex- 
perience, transcriptionists qualify to take 
a test for certification. This year, Nor- 
thern Essex has been chosen as a testing 
area. The AAMT test will be March 24. 

If Kauffman is any model, success lies 
in wait for others. Between teaching at 

~ NECC and Hesser College, she is used to 
dealing with a challenging work load — 
a talent she developed during her stint as 
a high school teacher. Kauffman also 
holds a position with Matthew Thorton 
Health Maintenance. 

She earned her associate’s degree from 
Becker Junior College and her bachelor’s 
degree from Suffolk University. 


Word processing book developed 


Two Northern Essex Community 
College faculty members have developed 
and published a new textbook for use in 
the Competency Based Word Processing 
Concepts and Applications program at 
the college. 

Jean Poth, Office and Business Educa- 
tion Department chairman and Deborah 
Forlizzi, Title III instructor, prepared the 
textbook with funds from a Title III 
grant. 

The textbook, which is being used for 
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RESPIRATORY THERAPY 


Full-time and part-time positions available 


Prefer respiratory therapy students or those planning to enroll. 


We offer an attractive salary and comprehensive benefits package in a 
challenging, professional environment. 


For more information, please contact our Human Resources Department at 


Human Resources Department 
Lawrence General Hospital 
One General Street 
Lawrence, MA 01842 


instructional purposes in the Title III 
program, is a compilation of years of work 
in word processing by both Poth and 
Forlizzi. 

It will enable the student, step by step, 
to achieve individualized levels of 
competency in the understanding of word 
processing. 

Students enrolled in the Competency 
Based Word Processing Concepts and 
Applications program began using this 
detailed textbook in January. 
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Tuition waived for unemployed 


President John R. Dimitry has 
announced that Northen Essex Com- 
munity College will participate again in 
the Board of Regents’ tuition waiver pro- 
gram for Massachusetts residents who 
are currently receiving unemployment 
benefits or whose benefits have expired. 

The program, designed to re-educate 
unemployed workers, was announced last 
spring by Dr. John R. Duff, State 
Chancellor of Higher Education. Under 
the plan, eligible individuals will receive 
free counseling and tuition waivers at 
several community and state colleges in 
Massachusetts. About one million dollars 
in tuition waivers is avaiable state-wide. 

The program is being run in coopera- 
tion with the State Division of Employ- 
ment Security, which will help find jobs 
for those who participate. A Division of 
Employment Security office is located on 
the Northern Essex campus. 

Those who are currently receiving 
unemployment benefits will be allowed to 
take up to 11 course credits at the college. 
People whose benefits have run out can 


Health education 


Northern Essex Community College 
has been awarded two Area Health 
Education Cover grants. 

The first is a $15,000 grant to Northern 
Essex’s Career Ladder program for 
Licensed Practical Nurses. There has 
been an identified shortage of registered 
nurses in the Merrimack Valley, and the 
overall goal of this project is to address 
that shortage by upgrading 12 licensed 
practical nurses to registered nurse 
status. 

The Career Ladder Program, which is 
open to any licensed practical nurse who 
meets Northern Essex’s criteria for 
entrance into its existing Registered 
Nursing programs in both the day and 
Fein Or 


take a full semester’s load of 15 credits. 
Students accepted for enrollment under 
the program may be required to accept 
employment if offered, and if necessary 
withdraw from the program to accom- 
modate their new work assignment. 

Commenting on the new training 
program for the unemployed, Dimitry 
noted that it would serve as a strong 
supplement to the college’s on-going 
Manpower Training programs. 

“Northern Essex has long been 
involved in training programs for the 
unemployed and underemployed,’’ he 
said, ‘‘but this new program will provide 
an important opportunity for many more 
people to learn new skills and recognize 
new areas of the job market where they 
might seek employment.” 

Dimitry applauded the efforts of the 
Board of Regents in making funds 
available for tuition waivers for 
unemployed individuals. 

An orientation and information session 
for the unemployed was held January 10 
at 2 p.m. at the college. 


grants awarded 


evening programs, has already been fill- 
ed and will run from January through 
December of 1984. 

The second Area Health Education 
Center grant is for $8,370 and will be used 
to support a Respiratory Therapy Pro- 
gram Expansion project. 

According to a needs assessment 
conducted regarding the demand for 
respiratory therapists in the Lowell area, 
it was determined that Northern Essex’s 
existing program should be expanded to 
service an additional five students from 
the Lowell area who would fulfill their 
clinical requirements at Lowell hospitals. 
This grant will allow an expansion to take 
place. 
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NECC nurses 
in first place 


by June Walker Robert 
“Be someone special, be a nurse!”’ 
The students of NECC’s Associate 
Degree in Nursing program have proven 
that they believe this famous adage which 
has flashed across our television screens 
thousands of times. Last. fall, all 47 


nurses passed the exam for registered 
nurses, established by the Massachusetts 
State Board for Registration in Nursing. 

These students and their professors are 
to be commended for their unique ac- 
complishment and the honor it brought 
to the college. 

In the past, questions on the exam 
have dealt with one subject at a time in 
the form of true and false, multiple choice 
and short essays, as a whole. 

In 1982 new boards were initiated in- 
tegrating social, psychological and 
problem-oriented material, stressing nur- 
sing care. 

Dr. Dolores Haritos, ADN director at 
‘NECC, and her faculty, are understan- 
dably proud of the 100 percent success 
rate obtained by the students, putting 
them at number one, ahead of the 46 
other two-year programs in the state. 

The following statistics were prepared 
by the Massachusetts Board of Registra- 
tion in Nursing, and represent scores of 
candidates taking the exam for the first 
time, within two years of graduation. 

Number of candidates 


Total: Sic sais Kosi ene 63,171 
Total Massachusetts........... 2,480 
Northern Essex.................. 47 


§ 


Dr. Usha Sellers, Chairman of the Divi- 


sion of Social Sciences. -File photo. 
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Director of Nursing Dolores Haritos. 


Standard score mean 


LG Oo Seek Rar bai Lead eae ae 2003.5 

Massachusetts............... 1997.6 

Northern Essex.............. 2259.5 
Percent of candidates who passed 

1G LC ANS airais dS ane RA Gk) Lape) Nid 90 

Massachusetts! 3 ere 90 

Northern Essex... ..........5... 100 


Scale score range 
Passing score is 1600 


Low High 
U.S. 200 3200 
Mass. 200 3200 
NECC 1750 3024 


Last year there was only one failure, for 

a near-perfect score. 
NECC Program 

The nursing school, which was 
established 14 years ago, and has grown 
in size, academic proficiency and state 
standing, encompasses students of varied 
ethnic backgrounds, geographical loca- 
tions and ages. The youngest is 18 and 
the oldest 49, and 15 are in the 18-21 age 


group. 


Dr. Haritos credits the success of the 
program to: the quality of its students; 
a motivated, dedicated faculty (both 
science and liberal arts); and the excellent 
allied clinical placements. 

“Maturity has a lot to do with learn- 
ing,’’ she says. ‘‘Our students are highly 
goal oriented, and will spend as long as 
they must to accomplish those goals.” 

The curriculum at Northern Essex 
formerly used ‘‘block areas” in its ap- 
proach. This meant that certain subjects 
were studied at a certain point in one’s 
progress and not before, and were not 
necessarily related to each other. For ex- 
ample, pediatrics may have been a senior 
block, and geriatrics a freshman block. 
Now subjects have been integrated and 
are competency-based. Students learning 
to bathe patients, for example, will learn 
to bathe infants, adults and elderly pa- 
tients which is much more realistic and 
conducive to learning. 

_ Students can be self-paced in groups 
rather than didactic settings, which 
makes them more motivated. Some sub- 
jects are taught traditionally by lecture, 
but students have alternatives by atten- 
ding lectures or labs. 

Faculty members all hold master’s 
degrees. Dr. Haritos smiles en- 
thusiastically as she shares, ‘“Two of our 
faculty members are NECC graduates 
who went on to acquire bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees; they’re great role 
models.’’ 

Preceptor program 

Class time is only part of the cur- 
riculum. Students affiliate with area 
hospitals, using their clinical resources. 
These include: seven general hospitals; 
three nursing homes and pediatric wards; 
and two drug, psychiatric and alcoholism 
centered programs. During their last 
seven weeks they are assigned to a nurse 
“preceptor,’’ with whom they interact on 
a one-to-one basis. This includes doing 
regular staff duty, attending demonstra- 


tions and dispensing medications. 
Although adhering to hospital policies, 
they are, above all, responsible to NECC 
school rules. j 
President’s Council rebuttal 

In January 1984, the Massachusetts 
Community College President’s Council 
drafted a memorandum to the Statewide 
Nursing Review Task Force stressing the 
attributes of two-year ADN schools. 
Among these are those noted by Vaugh 
and Kuopf and several others: the attrac- 
tion of such a program to persons not in- 
terested in liberal arts to enter nursing, 
and the closeness and convenience of 
smaller programs. For those con- 
templating a career change, ADN schools 
(at community colleges) are “‘the most 
viable alternatives available to the larger 
population.” 

The Council opposes the MNA bac- 
calaureate degree requirements and 
believes such a proposal would “lessen 
the pool of qualified nurses, decrease ac- 
cess for older and minority applicants, 
and further obfuscate (becloud) the role 
of technical and professional nurses.” 

The Council therefore feels MNA 
would best serve its members and the 
public by upgrading continuing-education 
requirements, program curriculum, and 
outreach activities. This would ultimate- 
ly attract the most qualified persons to 
the various nursing programs. 

NECC accredited 

In addition to placing at the top of the 
state in exam scores, the NECC ADN 
program recently received — for the se- 
cond time — an eight-year accreditation 
by the National League in Nursing. The 
League will also be sending a consultant 
specializing in curriculum development to 
review NECC materials and hold discus- 
sions with the faculty members. 

Northern Essex can be proud of its nur- 
sing students; they will go as far as their 
dreams and goals may take them. 
Congratulations. Continued on Page 18. 


Usha Sellers awarded doctorate from B.U. 


Usha Sellers, chairman of the Division 
of Social Sciences at Northern Essex 
Community College, has been awarded a 
Doctor of Education degree from Boston 
University. 

Sellers joined the Northern Essex 
faculty in 1970 as an instructor in the 
Division of Liberal Arts and later served 
in the capacity of coordinator of the 
Discovery Program. She was appointed 
to the position of acting chairman, 
Division of Social Sciences in 1978, and 
as chairman in 1979. Sellers participated 
in “Project Hers,” an Administrative 
Skills program at Wellesley College, and 


Proietti begins future at NECC 


by Paula Fuoco 

From the moment you enter Stephen 
Proietti’s office, you notice an intensity 
you soon find is somehow characteristic 
of Proietti’s life. After a few moments of 
chatter, you sense a man who’s interested 
in many, many things. Beginning his first 
semester here as an engineering teacher, 
Proietti resembles a student, one whose 
thirst to learn has never quite stopped. 


He officially began his academic career 
as a young boy in Quincy. He attended 
Northrop Institute of Technology, later 
completing his graduate work at Nor- 
theastern University. A major in 
aerospace engineering, Proietti aimed to 
land the first man on the moon. “I was 
a real patriot,” he says. 

Yet in the midst of his college educa- 
tion, the first man had landed on the 
moon. Proietti’s goals required some shif- 
ting. After graduation, he taught for 
awhile and then opted for a job in in- 
dustry. Yet teaching offered something 
he missed. 

He decided to apply for a position 
teaching engineering at Northern Essex. 
Taking a $12,000 pay cut from his in- 
dustrial job, he opted for an occupation 
that would ultimately bring him more 
than money. 

“T like the lifestyle of a teacher. I was 
a student until I was 27, and I really do 
like to see young people learning,” he 
says. Not content to merely hammer out 
figures, Proietti is anxious to generate an 
interest in life. 


Oats 3 a ae Sa a be 


“A lot of students just come here look- 
ing to find a job. That is not enough. You 
have to have a thirst to know, to learn 
more about life, to be well-rounded,” he 
observes. 


He is interested in teaching more than 
facts. He would like to incorporate social 
action into his instruction, i.e. solving the 
problem of acid rain. 


“If I could re-study, I would tie in the - 


technical and philosophical. It’s not easy 
to buck the system, the profit motive and 
big business, but I love to battle that,’ 
he says. 

Buck and battle are two words that em- 
body Proietti’s college days. During col- 
lege, he was an activist in the 1960s peace 
movement. “Those were the radical 
days,” he remarks. He says his concern 
for peace for all humanity has led him to 
read much philosophy. For now, the 
philosopher he feels most akin to is Alan 
Watts. 


“Watts is a contemporary philosopher. 
He combines Eastern and Western 
thought,”’he explains. 

Then, there is the lighter side of Pro- 
ietti, the side that enjoys his family, 
frisbee golf and...frisbee golf? Not your 
customary New England pasttime, but 
very little about Proietti is typical. . 

“T love frisbee golf. We play it a lot. We 
go out in the Blue Hills and throw the 
frisbee at the target,”’ he says. He is a 
semi-professional bowler, and has on oc- 


; casion bowled a perfect game. 


“Leaders for the 80’s,”’ a professional 
development project for Community 
College Women Administrators. 

Sellers dissertation topic, ““A Com- 
parison of Women’s Studies and Non- 
Women’s Studies in Sex-Role Attitudes 
and Locus of Control,” explored the 
effects of participation in women’s 
studies on changes in attitudes toward 
women and shifts in the locus of control. 
The results of the study indicated the 
need for continuing efforts to secure a 
rightful place for women’s studies courses 
in the curriculum, and for further in- 


He calls himself a pinball wizard. “I 
like games. I don’t like video. I can get 
away from pinball for a quarter,” he says. 
“You mean,”’ he asks with mock horror, 
“there are no pinball machines in the 
gameroom?”’ 

Proietti has taught at Ohio State 
University and Northeastern University 
in the graduate co-op program. 

He self-admittedly once fought the 
system, but now he wants to work with it. 

“There are students here who did not 
apply themselves in high school, got 
thrown into college and don’t have any 


‘Stephen Proietti, Engineering and Technology. 


now at Northern Essex. 


vestigation into the empowering function 
of these courses, particularly at communi- 
ty colleges. 

Sellers has many hobbies and interests 
including reading, traveling, cooking and 
tennis. She is well known as a singles and 
doubles tennis player and her cooking ac- 
complishment was recently recognized by 
an invitation to demonstrate Indian cook- 
ing on “New England Today.” ~ 

Sellers resides in Reading with her 


- husband, Dr. William Sellers, and their 


four children. She visited her family in 
India during the Christmas recess. 


-Carl Russo photo. 


study habits to cut the mustard. I hope 
to influence them to turn around — and 
work harder,” he says. Then Proietti in- 
jects a little philosophy of his own. 
“We all need to better understand our 
relationships — people to people, family 
to family, state to state, country to coun- 
try. We have to stop basing our relation- 
ships on outdated traditions. It may 
mean saving our earth,” he declares. 
Is that Proietti of the 60s speaking? 
Yes and no. For it is Proietti of the 
present and future, a future begii 
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Planning to Graduate 


This June? 


“Petition to Graduate’ Forms 


Available Now in the 


Registrar’s Office, Room B-218 


Academic problems solved 


‘by David Tremblay 


The Academic Support Center, second 


‘floor of the Classroom building, is an 


organization which provides assistance to 


students having problems academically. 


The Center focuses on individual pro- 
blems of students while instructors, staff 
assistants, and tutors provide insight to 
help students successfully complete their 
studies at Northern Essex. 


Students may find themselves in neea 
of assistance for a number of reasons in- 
cluding academic unpreparedness, lack of 
a high school diploma, unfamiliarity with 
the college atmosphere, or just uncertain- 
ty about future goals. Helping these 
students and meeting the needs of people 
desiring a post-secondary education are 
two major reasons for the creation of the 
Academic Support Center. 


The Center is made up of six units 
which cover a variety of topics: 


Reading Center: The purpose of the 
Reading Center is to assist students in 
developing effective reading and study 
skills. Students receive personal attention 
from instructors and are offered the op- 
portunity to interact with fellow 
students. 


Skills Assessment Center: Here the 
student can be tested to determine where 
any strong points or weaknesses lie in the 
areas of reading, writing and mathe- 
matics. A personal analysis of the stu- 
dent’s academic skills will then be 
available for the student, as well as ad- 
vice on which courses to take. 


Math Center: The Math Center offers 
services to students ranging from basic 
arithmetic to advanced calculus. Micro- 
computers are also available for student 
use in the Math Center for persons 


Cat’s Voice 
Radiobeat Records 
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wishing to familiarize themselves with 
computers while refining algebraic 
applications. 


Writing Center: The Writing Center i is 
open for any questions students may 
have regarding English and writing, but 
also offers two courses for credit. The 
first is Basic Writing, a three-credit 
course designed for students lacking the 
skills needed for entering English Com- 
position I. The second course is Spelling 
Laboratory, a one-credit course providing 
help in spelling. 


The two remaining units are English as 
a Second Language (ESL) and the 
Discovery Program. The Discovery Pro- 
gram is a course of studies designed for 
students needing a large amount of help 
beginning their college education. This 
program helps students learn what their 
present abilities are and aids them in 
selecting the proper courses. 


The Director of the Academic Support 
Center is Mr. James Ortiz, formerly the 
Coordinator for Skill Training Programs 
located in the Gym. Mr. Ortiz assumed 
his new position on Feb. 6, and is located 
in room C-204. He received his associate’s 
degree from Queensborough Community 
College, his bachelor’s degree from New 
York City University, and his master’s 
from New York University. He is present- 
ly working on his doctorate at Boston 
University. 


Ortiz is also currently working on 
initiating a new program with officials at 
Lawrence High School. This program is 
titled the Bridge Program and its purpose 
is to locate high school seniors who may 
have trouble entering college and to pro- 
vide services to assist these students. 


What Do Women Want/ 
Why Can’t Men Do That? 


’. Debbie Karram and Tom Reeves, vocals 


Side 2 
Hey Girl 


Tom Reeves, vocals 


They must be returned with the fee by 


Wednesday | 
- February 22 ‘N 22, 

Ws Wee: $25.00 2 

($10, second degree or repetition) == S| or repetition) | ' 
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ye” Restaurant 
and 


‘‘Contemporary Lounge’ 


~ fe are at:—— 


Newburyport 

Gillmor East, Inn Street 
; 4 Dyno Records, Middle Street 
1149 Main Street, Haverhill, Mass. 
Portsmouth 

Rock Bottom Records 
Session Records 


¢ Monday night is vodka night 
every regular vodka drink $1.00 

8 p.m. - Midnight 

¢ Wednesday night is ladies’ night 
every ladies’ drink, $1.00 
8 p.m. - closing / 
E ¢ Happy Hour Daily 11 a.m. - 6 p.m. 
Reduced prices 


Airwax Records 


Boston 
Newbury Comics 


Debbie Karram, vocalist 


— Request it on: 


| 
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Italian Dinner for two $8.50 WUNH WDJM WJUL 
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Cc. To be distributed nationally . 5 
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 €0-op office can advance your career 


The Office of Cooperative Education & 
Placement, the Career Resource Library, 
the Office of the Division of Employment 
Security (D.E.S.), and the Offices of the 
Placement Counselors are located in the 
Carpeted Lounge in the College Center. 

The Office of Cooperation Education & 
Placement is open from 8 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. daily and in the evening until 7 p.m. 
by appointment. 


Services Available 

Massachusetts Division of Employ- 
ment Security (D.E.S.) is coordinating its 
efforts with the Career Center in servic- 
ing students, alumni, and the members of 
the community. D.E.S. maintains an of- 
fice (room F-133) staffed by a full time 
counselor in the Career Center Complex 
which houses the Office of Cooperative 
Education & Placement, the Career 
Resource Library, and the Placement and 
Cooperative Education Counselors. The 
D.E.S. campus office provides a variety 
of services geared to assist those who 
need assistance in making vocational 
choices or changes. Daily job listings are 
available for both full-time and part-time 
positions, plus a microfiche reader show- 
ing the latest professional, state and local 
listings. 

It is advisable that an appointment be 
made for the services provided by the 
campus D.E.S. office. Telephone 
617-374-0721, ext. 180, or 187. 

Job Postings from employers are 
available in the Career Resource Library, 
room F-111. Area employers are con- 
tinuously calling the college to list their 
needs. Although some of the jobs listed 
by the office require little or no skills, 
many of the positions are directly related 


Need a job? 


Cooperative 


Education/Internships 

As one looks through the employment 
sections of most newspapers, one 
becomes aware that most employers ex- 
pect that potential employees come to 
them with some job experience. This ex- 
perience may range from only a few days 
to several years. Only a very few entry- 
level positions require little or no work ex- 
perience. For many students, it seems 
this lack of experience will prevent them 
from obtaining employment in their 
chosen career, unless they can obtain 
some work experience while still in school. 
Northern Essex Community College does 
provide students with this opportunity in 
Cooperative Education and Internships. 
It is to the student’s advantage to obtain 
this practical work experience while still 
in school as it will often place them ahead 
of their classmates when it comes time to 
seek a job following graduation. 

Cooperative Education is the integra- 
tion of classroom theory and practical ex- 
perience. The name Cooperative Educa- 
tion reflects the cooperative relationship 
between the college and the community. 
Students are placed in paid positions 
related to their field of study and/or 


Job fair to be 


Job Fair 

The year’s first job fair will be held 
Wednesday, Feb. 22 from 9:30 a.m. to 
1:30 p.m. in the College Center, Carpeted 
Lounge. The fair, sponsored by the Career 
Center, will feature potential employers 
from various firms and organizations 
located throughout the Merrimack 
Valley. 

The Career Center, which includes the 
Placement Office and the Office of 
Cooperative Education, expects at least 
30 employers to attend. Among the par- 
ticipants are: Plaistow Bank and Trust, 
Wendy’s International, Prudential In- 
surance, Portsmouth Naval Shipyard, 
First Investor’s Corporation, and 
American Airlines and Engineering 
Services. 

Regardless of your present status, stu- 
dent, graduate or area resident, if you are 
looking for work, the job fair could be 

iyour key to finding it. Everyone is 


to academic programs and could provide 
students with good entry level oppor- 
tunities. Students are advised to look for 
jobs related to their academic program so 
that they will have the necessary work ex- 
perience to make it easier to obtain 
employment after graduation. Everyone 
is invited to look over the listings 
available which are posted on the bulletin 
board in the Career Resource Library, 
room F-111. 

Recruiting Programs of many 
employers are coordinated with the 
Career Center. Each year a number of job 
fairs are held where employers visit the 
campus to meet with both students and 
non-students. These informal gatherings 
have become very popular, and provide 
job seekers an-opportunity to obtain 
career information along with the 
possibility of securing a job. 

Employers often come to the campus 
to seek new employees. They may set up 
tables outside of the college cafeteria and 
actively recruit students. Other 
employers prefer to work by having 
students set up interviews by appoint- 
ment. These interviews usually take place 
in a small office on campus. Notices of on- 
campus recruitments are placed in the 
Career Resource Library in the Career 
Center and also at different locations 
about the campus. Regardless of the 
methods used by recruiters, both 
students and non-students are invited to 
participate. 

The staff of the Career Center includes: 
Dr. Abbott E. Rice, Director of 
Cooperative Education & Placement; 
Doug Wilkinson, Assistant Director; 
Debby Scire, Coordinator of Cooperative 


See Co-Op 


career interest. This course provides 
students with an opportunity to earn 
three (3) credits for each semester he/she 
participates. Students are allowed to earn 
a total of six (6) credits in either 
Cooperative Education or Internships. 

Everyone participating in Cooperative 
Education must develop five objectives 
that they expect to complete, and work 
at least 180 hours during the semester. 
This Training Agreement is used later as 
a basis for the final evaluation of the 
course. Students are also required to par- 
ticipate in at least one workshop approv- 
ed by the Office of Cooperative Educa- 
tion. These workshops cover a wide range 
of topics useful in making career decisions 
and/or seeking a new job. 

The Internship is similar to 
Cooperative Education except that an In- 
ternship is not a paid position. Students 
work 140 hours each semester. Many 
students do not like the idea of working 
in a position that provides no income; 
however, there are some careers that re- 
quire internships as a means of gaining 
practical working knowledge and have 
traditionally avoided paying the student 
— journalism, radio and television broad- 
casting, and some areas of health and 
human services. 


held Feb. 22 


welcome. Some employers will be hiring 
on-the-spot, so be prepared. Bring a copy 
of your resume, if you have one, and don’t 
be surprised if you’re invited for an 
interview. 

The Career Center sponsors on-campus 
recruitments by companies in the Mer- 
rimack Valley who are seeking qualified 
employees. Companies recruiting in 
February and March are: 

Gould-Modicon — Wednesday, March 
7. Sign up for interviews requested. Re- 
quire resume and transcript to be submit- 
ted by Feb. 17. Majors required: Elec- 
tronic Technicians. 

Sanders Associates — Wednesday, 
Feb. 29. Sign up for interview requested. 
Require resume and transcript. Majors 
required: Electronic Technicians. 

Ames Department Stores — Thursday, 
March 1. Sign up for interviews re- 
quested. Require resume. Majors re- 
quired: Business Management and Retail 
Management. 


Education; Bill Linnehan, Placement 
Counselor for D.E.S. on campus; Jackie 
Sweeney, Secretary; Paula Donnolly, 
Work Study; and Jill Stanwood, Work 
Study. = 

The Career Resource Library is 
available to everyone seeking information 
on careers or jobs. Descriptive material 
presently includes information on specific 
careers, training and the employment 
outlook; books relating academic majors 
to possible career choices; references on 
career planning, the job search and deci- 
sion making processes; catalogues for 
potential transfer students; books and 
materials describing sample resumes, 
cover letters and hints for interviewing; 
recruiting brochures and annual reports 
of companies, organizations and agencies; 
and many other selected career and 
employment materials. The Career 
Resource Library also houses the 
secretary. 

Job Announcements are sent to 
students properly registered with the 
Career Center. These announcements list 
job openings from area employers. A per- 
son must be currently enrolled in at least 
one class at Northern Essex Community 
College to be classified as a student and 
receive the Job Announcements. Others 
may receive these announcements if they 
provide the Career Center with a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope (legal 
size) for each week they want to receive 


this information. : 
To become properly registered with the 


Career Center, one must complete an ap- 
plication form and be interviewed by a 
staff member. Appointments are usual- 
ly required for interviews and these may 


Discounts with local professionals from 
dentists to psychiatrists and with tours 
to restaurants are available to students, 
faculty and staff through the University 


be made with the secretary who is located 
in the Career Resource Library, room 
F-111. 

A Credential Service is available for 
those desiring to maintain a file of their 
credentials that they may want to be for- 
warded to future potential employers. In- 
dividuals seeking this service should pro- 
vide the Career Center with the following 
materials: current resume, references, 
unofficial college transcript and any other 
items that may be helpful in obtaining 
employment. When requested, this infor- 
mation will be sent to a potential 
employer. It should be noted that this 
material will only be sent when specifical- 
ly requested by the owner of the file. The 
request to forward this information must 
be in writing. The Career Center will not 
be responsible for obtaining an official col- 
lege transcript. This material can only be 
secured directly from the Registrar’s Of- 
fice by the applicant. 

Other Assistance offered by the Career 
Center include such things as: assistance 
in resume construction, how to interview, 
career counseling, and cooperative educa- 
tion. Many people who visit the Career 
Center are considering changing careers 
or possibly re-entering the job market 
after being absent for a number of years. 
They are often seeking information as to 
possible careers such as information on 
job opportunites available, trends in 
employment, and other information they 
consider useful before enrolling in a pro- 
gram at Northern Essex. The staff of the 
Career Center will offer what assistance 
they can and then make referrals to other 
staff members at the college for further 
assistance. 


Union Discount Card. For information 
about sponsors, check at the Student Ac- 
tivities Office, College Center. 


"" "SALES AND SERVICE 
IN HAVERHILL 
FOR 39 YEARS 


BRAND NEW 1984 ESCORT-L 


Trade Or 
Cash Down 


299” 


161° Ste 


NOT A LEASE ... YOU OWN THE CAR 


*No Gimmicks! If Your Trade Is Worth More Than 
$299.99 Your Payment Will Be Less. 


Includes freight and dealer prep., front wheel drive, steel belted radials halogen headlight, lighter. 26533 
Amount financed including bank fee $5911.03, finance charge $1828.03, total of seyarie $7739.02 
deferred payment price $8039.03. 13.9% APR. The only other charge is $25 inspection‘titie prep. 


(ESCORT L) 
TELE-CREDIT AS CLOSE AS YOUR PHONE | 
687-0299 | 


373-3878 
Call Dave Shirley For Financing By Phone. 


REGAN FORD ALWAYS HAS A 
LARGE SELECTION OF 
USED CAR SPECIALS 


Ford Trucks Are 
#1 


We Have 


Bronco’s, Rangers, F-150/250, 4x4’s 
In Stock — Ready To Go 


373-3878 
687-0299 


RT. 97 at RT. 495 
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Feedback 


Question: Which of the presidential candidates do you favor? Why? 4, join Reynolds and Carl Russo 


William Steele, Business: ‘‘Mondale. Be- 
ing a Democrat, he has policies that are 


_ more in line with my thinking.” 


Sol Mee 
ot Pea % 


Craig Snow, Civil Technology: “Reagan. 
I think his politics have been pretty good 
on an average.” 


Cindy Lareau, Electronic Technology: “I 


would say Reagan. I’m better off than I 
was for years, and I think a lot of people 
are. 


Judy Shepard, Business Management: 
“Reagan. He’s doing a good job. Besides 
everyone else makes fun of him.” 


’ 


Steve Vynorius, Business Management: 
“Reagan. I think he’s doing a good job. 
Economy is better, defense is better, and 
I think he’s doing the right thing about 


Harry Manzi, Business: “Reagan. He is 
the only one who has done anything with 


inflation. He won’t be intimidated by any ~ 


foreign countries.” 


a 


Linda Roy, Liberal Arts: ‘Undecided. 
I’ve been thinking about it, but want to 
look more into it before I decide. I won’t 
vote for Reagan because of the way he’s 
running things.” 


Lynn Brown, Business: ‘‘I wouldn’t vote 
for any of the candidates. At first I 
thought John Glenn, but I think his 
strategy got desperate.” 
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To Sean, Joey and Alby: 

Having you to love, cuddle, and laugh 


with has made up for so much! 
Love, Grandma 


To Mark & Colleen: 

You're doing a great job; I’m proud of 
you! 

Love, Mom 


To Stacey: 
Who loves ya baby? 
Love, the little green jeep 


To Glen Frate: 
You have secret admirer; see you in 
psychology! 


To Tracy: 
Did I ever tell you I ---- you! 
Love Billy 


To Maureen: 
I love you, Maureen! 
Happy Valentine’s Day. 
Love Scott. 


To Brad: 
Roses are red, 
Violets are blue; 
> I want to make mad 
passionate love to you. 
In the mountains, 
A bottle of wine, 
A bear skin rug, 
A fireplace and you! 


Love, K. 


Love, Mom 


OXY 
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Happy Valentine’s Day 


To the students, faculty and everyone at 
NECC. You make our days so “write”! 


The Observer Staff 


To Betty: 


We luv ya, even without ‘“‘extra credit.” 
All of us 


To Ed Ward: 
Roses are red, 
Violets are blue. 
You're good with your hands; 
How about the rest of you? 


To Deb & Steve: 
Love makes it all worthwhile! 
Love, Mom 


I am “ICE!” 
Vinnie L. 


re ay eu 
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Dear George Stewart, : 


Your body is incredible, we’re proud of 
your effort. 


aD 


Two secret admirers 


To Randy & Steve: 
We love your bods! 
Anonymous 


To Buzz from Sue: r 

At an instant you were there; ry 
At a moment you disappeared. °”* 
I listened for your loving voice; 

I wandered for your touch! 
I miss your presence, 
I miss your light. 

: I miss you always, day and night. 


i 


To J. Reynolds: 
We think you're gorgeous 
Love ya, The Two Mystery Girls 


To Stacey: 
I'll hold your cookies anytime! 


To Joe and Ron: 
Roses are red, 
Violets are blue. 
We sure do like working for you. 
Happy Valentine’s Day! 
The Cafeteria staff 


. 
To Faith: Cie 
Happy Valentine’s Day. Ve - 


From your Idol, 


To Chris, Paul and Bill: 
Thanks for being there! 
w 
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TRAFFIC CONTROL 


REGULATIONS FOR THE OPERATION OF MOTOR 
VEHICLES ON THE CAMPUS OF NORTHERN ESSEX 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE ARE DESIGNED TO PROTECT 
AND PRESERVE THE SAFETY OF THIS COLLEGE 
COMMUNITY. REGULATIONS ARE IN ACCORDANCE 
WITH THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE GENERAL LAWS OF 

THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, AND OF 

THE OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR OF MOTOR VEHICLES a 
RELATING TO LAWS OF THE ROAD AND APPLY TO THE 
ENTIRE COLLEGE COMMUNITY. 
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PRR ARRRSS ONE MINUTE TO ROUTE 495 - EXIT SZ UR” ELLIOTT STREET OO X TO HAVERHILL VJ (091383CT 
*NOTE: Kenoza Street is owned by City of 
Haverhill.Parked vehicles are tagged and towed. 
NOTE: All roadways are considered FIRELANES. 
ABSOLUTELY NO PARKING at any time for any reason. 
Violators subject to towing at owner’s expense! 
= 
* TOWING 
Charges for towing vehicles have been established by 
the Department of Public Utilities. 
THE REGISTERED OWNER SHALL BE SUBJECT TO ALL 
COSTS AND PENALTIES FOR REMOVAL AND 
STORAGE OF ANY/ALL TOWED VEHICLES. NO 
LIABILITY FOR TOWING WILL BE BORNE BY THE 
COLLEGE. 
After 72 hours, all unauthorized, unused, or 
abandoned vehicles on campus will be towed. 
BUILDINGS PARKING 


BUILDING A--Learning Resources 

BUILDING B--Applied Science 

BUILDING C--Classroom 

BUILDING D--Gymnasium 

BUILDING E--Science 

BUILDING F--College Center 

BUILDING G--Maintenance/Security/Lost & Found 


Parking lots on campus are designated for use and ‘ 
posted as follows (see map): 


1--STUDENTS 
2--STUDENTS 
3--COLLEGE PERSONNEL/VISITORS/HANDICAPPED 
(Information Booth located in this lot.) 
4--STUDENTS 
5--STUDENTS 
6--STUDENTS 
(Information Booth located in this lot.) 
7--POOL PARKING (3 or more) 
8--HANDICAPPED 


All vehicles must 
be registered by 
February 17 


EY Fare 


by Sean Hawrylciw 

For students with parking problems 
the solution may be to use lot one, the 
space commonly referred to as the 
mudflats. It is off Kenoza Street and has 
the best access to 495 and Route 110. 

Yet Captain of Security Gino Mattoz- 
zi says every morning there are approx- 
‘imately 150 vacant spots at the mudflats. 
Mattozzi says the lot itself is fine for 
parking. It rarely gets muddy despite on- 
going reputations. The parking lot has a 
stone dust base which enchances the 
drainage. 

The walk from there to classes is about 
100 yards farther than from the other 


VEHICLE REGISTRATION 


The campus Traffic Control Office is located in the 
Office of the Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 
(Maintenance Building "G"). Personnel in that office, 
along with contracted security personnel, are 


responsible for assuring that all traffic and parking 
regulations are enforced. 


ALL VEHICLES, REGULARLY OPERATED ON CAMPUS, 
MUST BE REGISTERED BY THE TRAFFIC CONTROL 
OFFICE. 


All vehicles, including out-of-state vehicles, must meet 
the qualifications for receipt of a parking sticker. 
Failure to register a vehicle for campus operation may 
result in denial of parking privileges. 


STUDENTS/STAFF/FACULTY MEMBERS who use more 
than one vehicle, will be issued more than one permit 
upon request. 


TO QUALIFY FOR NORTHERN ESSEX COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE PARKING PERMITS, you must present valid 
registration papers and meet all motor vehicle 
liability insurance or bond requirements for the use of 
motor vehicles on the ways of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. You must also check the requirements 
noted below to determine what category you are in. 


STUDENT PARKING PERMITS may be obtained at any 
time during the year from all contracted security 
personnel. Two forms of identification MUST be 
presented: a valid driver's license and a valid Student 
1.D. card. Student 1.D. cards are distributed by the 
Student Activities Office (Room F-126, College Center) 
during the first five days of each semester. Student 
parking permits may be obtained Monday - Friday 
from 8-9 a.m. and 11-1 p.m. at the Information Booths. 
Permits are also available at the Security Office when 
prior arrangements are made with security personnel. 


STAFF/FACULTY and REGULAR VISITORS may obtain 
Parking Permit applications at either of the 
Information Booths: however, permits are obtained 
only from the Superintendent of Building and Grounds 
Office. Your position will be verified by the Payroll 
Office. Parking permits are issued Monday--Friday 
from 8-11 a.m. and 2:30-4 p.m. Alternative 
provisions can be made by contacting the office at 
374-0721, ext. 145. If you cannot obtain your permit in 
person during the hours listed, you may mail your 
completed application to the office. Please state 
where you wish to have your permit sent. 


HANDICAPPED PARKING PERMITS can ONLY be 
obtained through the Office for Students with 
Disabilities, located in Room F-111, College Center, 
‘Monday -- Friday from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Students/staff/faculty requesting Handicapped Park- 
ing Permits will be required to show proof of their 
NECC parking permits and must complete the 
requirements of the OSD Office. If you have any 
questions please contact the OSD Office at 374-0721, 
ext. 267. 


PLACEMENT OF PARKING PERMIT shall be on the front 
bumper of the vehicle and on the side of the driver. 


IF A VEHICLE BEARS NECC PARKING PERMIT AND IS 
SOLD, it is the responsibility of the person who 
originally obtained the sticker to notify the 
Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds that the 
sticker is no longer valid and has been removed from 
the vehicle. 


Fines for littering 
Littering fines will be enforced this 
semester. Fines may amount to $250. 
Also anyone caught in the school after 
hours without proper authorization will 
be reported to authorities. Mattozzi says 
there will be no exceptions to this rule. 


Cars will be towed 
Mattozzi warns those who park illegal- 
ly will have their cars towed or fined for 
violating the parking lot rules. Violators 
are those who park in the fire-lanes, or 
spaces for handicapped without proper 
lots. - authorization. 
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VIOLATIONS—CITATIONS 


A record of citations given for violations of traffic 
control regulations shall be filed with the Traffic 
Control Office and the Haverhill District Court. All 
citations must be returned to the Office of the 
Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds, signed by 
the registered owner of the vehicle, within five (5) 
days of issuance. This may be done in person, by mail, 
or via any of the security personnel. 


FIRE LANES 


The campus fire lanes (NO PARKING AT ANYTIME) 
are clearly marked on the map and designated as tow 
zones. Vehicles parked in the fire lanes will be towed 
at the owner's expense, day or night! 


SPEEDING 


THE SPEED LIMIT ON CAMPUS IS 20 MILES PER HOUR. 
Operators are expected to reduce speed to conform to 
hazardous or congested road conditions. The campus 
is surrounded by a residential area, with children, 
nursing homes, and many pedestrians. Care must be 
exercised at all times, and on all approaches to the 
campus, as well as on campus. 


TRAFFIC SIGNS 


The campus is clearly posted with speed, parking and 
tow zone signs in accordance with regulations of the 
Department of Public Works. Any persons who 
willfully, intentionally, or without right, deface or 
otherwise injure, remove, interfere with, or destroy 
any traffic or parking regulating sign lawfully erected 
or placed on campus for control, parking, or 
movement of motor vehicles shall be punished by a 
fine. 


OBSTRUCTION OF TRAFFIC 


Any vehicle parked so as to obstruct traffic will be 
towed. Obstruction of traffic includes: 


* Inappropriate parking area (Handicapped Areas) 

* Using more than one space per vehicle 

* Within 10 feet of fire hydrant 

* Within 20 feet of an intersecting way 

* On land not designated as parking lots: lawns, open 
fields, traffic islands, etc. 

* Parking in service zones 

* Parking in front of barricades, entrances, doors, 
crosswalks, etc. 

* Parking which impedes snow removal/sanding 
operations 

* Parking on sidewalks 

* Double Parking 

* City of Haverhill tows vehicles parked on Elliott and 
Kenoza Streets. 


FINES AND PENALITIES 


Fines and penalties will be levied as follows for 
violations of speeding, parking and registration 
regulations: 


TOW ZONE PARKING...........cccsccreseees Rate set by D.P.U. 
SPEEDING 5... scathcndis csc cauvsvete csystress Fines determined by 
Clerk of Courts 


Abuse of campus traffic rules and regulations may 
result in the violator being barred from driving on 
campus. 


If you have questions or problems, please contact the 
Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds Office at 
374-0721, extension 145, or come to the office, in 
person, Monday through Friday, 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


All people subject to fines and penalties under the 
regulations posted in this publication shall retain all 
right to appeal such fines and penalties to the 
appropriate court of law. 


Captain of Security Gino Mattozzi. 


> 
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Lost and Found 
... where is it? 


The Lost and Found Department at Northern 
Essex Community College is located within the 
maintenance building. Its caretaker is Ronald J. 
Sevigny, who doubles as Chief of Campus Security 
and Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds. 


Mr. Sevigny’s office hours for Lost and Found are: 
Monday through Friday, 8 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. and 2 
p.m. to 4 p.m. 

According to Superintendent Sevigny there are 
many articles of clothing (sweaters, socks, mittens, 
hats, etc.) already in Lost & Found this semester. In 
addition there are notebooks, keys of every make, 
eyeglasses of nearly every prescription and other 
miscellaneous items. 

It is highly suggested by Superintendent Sevigny 
that if and when someone does find what appears to 
be a lost item that they immediately bring it to the 
Maintenance Department. Holding items in various 
offices throughout the campus only serves to put a 


strain on his department as the person who lost the 
item rarely, if ever, remembers where he lost 
something. If physically going to the Maintenance 
Department is out of the question, then one should 
bring the item to one of the offices on campus and 
ask the item be sent. there through campus mail. In 
any event, no one should hold an item overnight 
unless there is absolutely no way to reach 
Maintenance before 4 p.m. 

Persons retrieving items are instructed to go 
directly to the Maintenance Department to pick up 
their belongings. Forms must be signed before one 
can take anything fom the department and positive 
identification is required. ; 

There will be a one-time display of items on Feb. 
15 and 16. All items in Lost & Found will be placed 
on display in the Maintenance Department between 
the hours of 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. Persons are asked to 
claim their belongings. 

For your own protection label all books, 
eyeglasses/cases, and anything that could possibly 


be left behind. If something is brought or sent to Lost 
& Found with a name on it, more often than not, the 
person is “‘tracked down’”’ and the item returned. This 
is normally the case with licenses, I.D. cards, and a 
great many books. Sevigny stated there are times 
when his department has sent a license or book to 
a person before that person even realizes it is miss- 
ing. “‘Most things with names on them leave this cam- 
pus the same day they are found. It’s only those ‘un- 
marked’ items that stay in the building for months 
at a time. The Registrar’s Office is especially helpful 
in checking addresses with a very limited amount of 
information — a special thanks to the staff in that 
office. Note: Mail Clerk Arthur Dufour is more than 
accommodating in sending things out with little or 
no notice (thank you). 
REMEMBER 

Feb. 15 and 16. 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. is Lost & Found 
Display Day. Make it worthwhile and go to the 
Maintenance Building and claim all your lost items. 


Lost and Found 
Display Days 
FED. 13.0 


SUMMER JOBS 


Cape Cod, Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket have 
thousands of good paying jobs available to students and 
teachers this summer. A Directory listing these jobs by 
employer also includes complete housing info and job ap- 


plication forms. Summer 1984 Directory ready now, For 
copy send $3 (includes 1st Class Postage and handling) to: 


CAPE COD SUMMER JOB BUREAU 
Box 594, Box 705, Barnstable, MA 02630 


ose 


Sports 


Massasoit. 


Sherman Coleman makes two points with this lay-up from the corner against 


-Carl Russo photo. 


Men Knights lose three 


by Paul Florent 

The Northern Essex men’s basketball 
team started the second half of the season 
Jan. 14 after going 12-1 in the first half. 
They are currently 21-3. 

They started at Wentworth Institute 
in Boston where they won a close 81-77 
decision. The score was tied 33-33 at 
halftime and the Knights were without 
two of their key players because of car 
problems. 

When they did show up they combin- 
ed for 39 points in the second half. James 
Mitchell scored all of his 27 points in that 
half. John Faulkner also added 14 for the 
Knights. 

NECC came home and whipped Massa- 
chusetts College of Pharmacy 86-71. 
After a close 38-34 halftime score, the 
Knights blew it open and coasted to vic- 
tory. Andy Pires scored 31 points and 
played a tremendous all-around game. 
Gary Ewell also contributed 13 points 
and was a workhorse off the boards. 

Wentworth Institute paid a visit to 
Northern Essex. After the game was done 
they wished they had never shown up. 
The Knights dominated the game 88-66. 
They also led by a comfortable 47-31 
halftime lead. Sherman Coleman led the 
team with 15 points and played tenacious 
defense all over the court. Ken Lawson 


~ also contributed 11 points while hitting 


some key free throws. 

Daniel Webster was next on NECC’s 
guest list. After overcoming a first half 
slowdown game, the Knights opened the 
engines in the second half and toppled 
Daniel Webster 61-47. John Faulkner was 
high scorer with 13 points. Sherman Cole- 
man also played fine defense for the 
Knights. 

Quincy Junior College would be the 


Knights’ next opponent, resulting in the 
second loss of the season, 108-101. NECC 
led 49-46 at the half but could not stop 
Quincy’s potent offense. Paul Gill led 
Quincy with 29 points and put in some 
amazing off-balance shots. The key to the 
game was Quincy’s non-stop offense and 
clutch free-throw shooting at the end of 
the contest. The one bright spot NECC 
had was the unbelievable play of Elliot 
Guadalupe. He may have even outshined 
Gill as he scored 30 points and played 
tough defense. 

Massasoit then came to town and the 
Knights won a pivotal game 75-71. They 
led 41-32 at halftime and kept that lead 
throughout the night even though 
Massasoit made a modest run at them at 
the end. James Mitchell was superb as he 
scored 22 points. Steve Perry added 18 
on his great outside shooting and clutch 
free-throw shooting. 

At press time the Knights had faced 
Middlesex Community College and North 
Shore Community College. The Knights 
defeated Middlesex with a score of 53-50. 
In a disappointing loss, NECC fell to 
North Shore 66-63. 


NOTICE 
Women’s Softball Meeting 
Feb, 22 
12:15 p.m. 

Rm. 129 - Gym Building 
No Experience Necessary 


For more information, see 
Jack Hess, Gym tee: 


Medal hopes fade like shooting star 


by Mike Poaletta 

For the few of you who don’t know the 
U.S. Olympic Hockey team’s medal hopes 
have faded like a shooting star. A 4-2 loss 
to Canada and a 4-1 defeat at the hands 
of Czechoslavakia insured little or no 
hope of any medal. The Olympic hockey 
team’s performance was almost as disap- 
pointing as ABC’s overscheduled, 


overhyped and overbudgeted Olympic 
coverage. Three jeers for such exciting 
sports as speed skating, cross country 
skiing, biathlon and Olympic hockey 
games on tape delay. ABC pre-empted 
“‘Three’s Company”’ and ‘“‘That’s Incredi- 
ble” for this. And where is Sarajevo 
anyway? 


Lady Knights back in action 


by Annette Landry 

After the long semester break the Lady 
Knights basketball team is back in action 
and has added four wins to an already im- 
pressive 12-0 record. 

Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 
was the first team to fall under the 
Knights’ attack. Using their fast break 
offense the Northern Essex team explod- 
ed to a 41-16 half-time lead and never 
looked back as they cruised to a 89-32 vic- 
tory. Fran Leeman had the hot hand for 
the Knights with 24 points. In a strong 
performance, Tricia Driscoll connected for 
18 points while grabbing seven rebounds. 
Driscoll also went 10 for 10 from the 
charity stripe. Leeanne Stewart had 16 
points and 11 boards in the contest. Run- 
ning the show, Lori Strawser dished off 
seven assists and Jodi Kaskiewicz halted 
the MCP attack with four steals. 

The Ladies’ second game was another 
horror show for the visiting team. The 
54-7 halftime score tells the story as 


Knights crushed Endicott 92-32. 


Lee Ann Stewart (number 14) shoots over Endicott player for two points. The Lady 


Wentworth was completely overpowered 
by the Knights. Leeman was high scorer 
with 20 points and pulled down 11 re- 
bounds. Six Leeman steals helped keep 
the Wentworth offense at a standstill. 
Driscoll had 18 points and hit the boards 
hard grabbing 18. Stewart and Strawser 
added 12 and 10 points respectively. The 
Knight offense got the push it needed as 
Robin Riddle handed out six assists. 
Both Daniel Webster and Endicott fell 
to the Lady Knights. In the Daniel 
Webster game, Leeman and Driscoll 
again dominated the scoring in the 87-18 
victory with 21 and 16 points. Stewart 
and Strawser added 14 apiece. In the En- 
dicott game, Leeman and Stewart led the 
pack, scoring 22 and 19. Driscoll and 
Stewart dominated the boards with 17 
and 16 rebounds. The Lady Knights now 
stand at 16 and 0 and are shooting for the 
first undefeated season in Northern 
Essex women’s basketball history. 


-Carl Russo photo. 
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Men’s Basketball Schedule - 


FEBRUARY 


Tues. Feb. 14 #Mass. College of Pharmacy Away 8 p.m. 

Sat. Feb. 18 Bunker Hill Comm. College Home 7 p.m. 

Wed. Feb. 22 Cape Cod Comm. College Home 8 p.m. 

Mon. Feb. 27 Emerson College Away 8 p.m. 
MARCH 

Thurs. March 1 Greater Boston Small Coll. Home 6-8 p.m. 

Sat. March 3 Conference Tournament 3 p.m. 


Head Coach: Mike Rowinski 
Assistant Coach: Gary Romancewicz 


Women’s Basketball Schad ala 


FEBRUARY 


Tues. Feb.14 Mass. College of Pharmacy Away 4:30-6 p.m. 

Wed. Feb.15 Leicester College Home 6 p.m. 

Fri. Feb. 17 __Rivier College Home 7 p.m. 

Mon. Feb. 20 Hellenic College Home 6 p.m. 

Wed. Feb. 22 Cape Cod Comm. College Home 6-8 p.m. 

Thurs. Feb. 23 Mass. Bay Comm. College Away 2-4 p.m. 

Mon. Feb. 27 Emerson College Away 4:30-6 p.m. i 
MARCH 

Fri. March2 Greater Boston Small Coll. Home 6-8 p.m. 

Sat. March 3 Conference Tournament 1 p.m. 


Head Coach: Jack Hess 
eocnseuauasséssussnatsnnsnussestenssommesceseeend SeSISvaNt Coach: Jane Welch 
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Sports 


Shake-ups, break-ups in sports world '83 


by Steve Daly 

One thing that didn’t remain at a 
standstill during the semester break was 
the restlessness of the sports world. 
There has been plenty of news happening 
day in and day out for the past month and 
a half. There was the excitement of the 
NBA All-Star game and its halftime spec- 
taculars — the battle to be ‘‘Sir Slam” of 
the basketball world and the Old-Timers 
Game. Both will probably be back in next 
year’s All-Star weekend because of the 
overwhelming support they gained from 
the fans and basketball people alike. 


On the lower end of the scale was Sugar 
Ray Leonard’s classless display in trying 
to prove he will once again enter the ring 
after a not-long enough retirement. How 
many people would actually call a press 
conference and then drive around the 
arena in an antique automobile before 
ascending red-carpeted stairs and simply 
stating he wants to fight again? Besides, 
he’ll be re-retiring to his 7-Up commer- 
cials when Marvelous Marvin Hagler 
destroys the poor man. 


What has gotten into Bernard King? 
The Knicks’ forward came up with back- 
to-back 50-point games against the Spurs 
and Mavericks after scoring 18 points in 
only 22 minutes in the All-Star Game. 
King turned the two half-century games 
with a combined 40 of 58 from the floor 
and 20 of 26 from the charity stripe. He 


Susan Sirois, first place winner in the 
Women’s Eight Ball Tournament. 


Flag football April 9 


by Chris Shirling 

The Intramural Department at NECC 
has come up with a calendar of events for 
the spring semester. Although the 3 on 
3 Basketball Tournament and the Slo- 
Puck Hockey League are already under 
way, the following sports have yet to 
begin: 


1. A Flag Football League for which 
there will be a meeting on April 4. The 
_ league begins April 9. 

2. A Par 3 Golf Tournament to be held 
at the Garrison Golf Center in Haverhill 
April 20. A meeting will take place April 
13 at noon in the gym. 

3. A White Water Raft Trip will be held 
the 27 and 28 of April. The meeting for 
that trip will be on April 6 at noon in the 


gym. 

4, A Canoe Trip on the Saco River will 
happen on the weekend of May 11. A May 
2 meeting has been planned. 

5. On May 19, NECC students will 
have the chance to try parachuting in 
Orange, Mass. Four hours of lessons are 
given by certified instructors, followed by 
one free fall. The total cost of this 
package is $95. A $25 deposit is also re- 
quired. The meeting for this high-flying 
affair is April 30. 

6. A Deep-Sea Fishing Trip will hit the 
seas May 20. The meeting for this fishy 
experience has not been announced. 


Students who want more information 
about any of the intramurals this spring 
are urged to contact either Jane Welch, 
ext. 146, room 125, or Jack Hess, ext. 
197, room 123 in the gym. 


*- 
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became only the second player in NBA 
history to score 50 or more in two con- 
secutive games on one night’s sleep with 
Wilt Chamberlain being the only other. 
King came back with a mere 25 points 
two nights later against the Houston 
Rockets. 


In other basketball news, Kansas City 
rookie Larry Micheaux was married bet- 
ween shoot-around practice and the 
Kings’ game with Seattle on Jan. 26. 

Trade rumors are surfacing all around 
the NBA. Some of the possible moves: 
Bill Walton to the Lakers for Michael 
Cooper; Mike Gminski and Michael Ray 
Richardson to the Denver Nuggets for 
Alex English; Reggie Theus to the 
Bullets for a first round pick and a 
backup frontcourt player ... Old friend 
Rick Robey is now in the starting lineup 
for the Suns. 


In baseball, the Yankees gained 


another top-ranked ballplayer for their 
aging infield when they acquired third 
baseman Toby Harrah and a minor 
leaguer from the Cleveland Indians. N.Y. 


_ gave up reliever George Frazier, minor 


league outfielder Otis Nixon, and another 
minor leaguer yet to be named. Nixon 
could prove to be a find for the Indians. 
The 25 year-old stole an International 
League record 94 bases last season while 
scoring 129 runs and batting .291. 

Cal Ripken, a member of the World 


Champion Baltimore Orioles and the 


league’s MVP, was recently rewarded a 
four year, $4 million contract which will 
take him through the 1988 season. 


Ripken was the only player to play every 
inning of every game this past season and 
this achievement proved to be a major 
factor in becoming the 1983 Most 
Valuable Player. 


Closer to home, the Jim Rice saga con- 
tinues with the Red Sox recently offering 
the slugger $7 million covering four years 
starting in 1986 (when his current con- 
tract expires). Rice, however, would like 
a bit more than that. Along with the 
money already offered him, Jim would 
also like an additional $1 million just for 
putting his name on the dotted line. It is 
not out of the question that Rice may test 
the free-agent waters in December of 
1985, where it is possible for him to get 
as much as $15 million over five years. 
Rice still says he would rather stay in 
Boston than journey somewhere where he 
won't be happy. 


Butch Hobson took a trip to Boston 
last week to see if he could go to spring 
training with the Sox. He was promptly 
told there was no room for him on the 
roster. 

Dave Kingman, recently released by 
the Mets, was seen working out with the 
Oakland A’s but rumors have it the A’s 
aren’t too serious about a contract offer. 


Intramural Calendar 
Spring, 1984 


Activity 


Meeting (Noon in Gym, 


Date Being Held 


Unless Otherwise Noted) 


Toboggan Race 
Ping Pong Tournament 


Flag Football 
Tournament 


April 4 


Par 3 Golf Tournament 


April 13 
White Water Raft Trip April 6 
Deep-Sea Fishing Trip 
Parachuting Trip April 30 


Saco River Canoe Trip May 2 


Sign Up in Gym 


Sign Up in Gym 


Feb. 24 
March 7 


April 9 


April 20 
April 27 and 28 
May 20 
May 19 


May 11-12-13 


For further information regarding any activity, contact either Jane Welch, ext. 
146, room 125, Gym Building, or Jack Hess, ext. 197, room 123, Gym Building. 


Colleges recruiting talent 


by Steve Daly and Sean Hawrylciw 


By the middle of last week, hundreds 
of high school seniors committed 
themselves to’ major college football 
powers throughout the United States. 
These young talents have signed letters 
of intent and have ended one of the most 
thorough recruiting years in recent 
history. 

‘Auburn University added three big 
men to bolster their already strong line. 
Ron Stallworth (6’6’’, 235 lbs.) is con- 
sidered the best defensive lineman in the 
country. Auburn also landed Tracy 
Rocker (6’4”’, 242 Ibs.), the second best 
prospect in the country. 

Southern Methodist University signed 
twin-tower lineman to help block for an 
already powerful running attack. Sean 
Stopperick (6’4”, 265 lbs.) and David 
Richards, (6’5’’, 295 lbs.) will step right 
in for the two offensive linemen 
graduates. 

Boston College signed many top high 
school prospects. Running backs Jim Bell 
(6’1”, 185 Ibs:) and Doug Flutie’s brother, 
Darren (5’10’’, 170 Ibs.) will help balance 
BC’s pass-dominated attack. 


NECC Ski Club planning Sugarloaf trip in March \{—y»¥—- 


by Tom Koufogazos 

The Ski Club at Northern Essex 
Community College met Wednesday, 
Feb. 8, in room C-111 at noon. The club 
has 37 members. 

The group went to Smuggler’s Notch 


On defense, Ed O’Day (6’2’’, 220 lbs.), 
William Romanowski (6’2”’, 225 lbs.) and 
Mike Saylor (6’2”’, 210 lbs.) will all fight 
for Steve DeOssio’s vacant linebacker 
slot. 

One of the most surprising signings 
came last Wednesday when Winthrop’s 
Steve Staffier signed a letter of intent to 
enroll at the University of Miami, 1984 
champions, instead of Boston College. A 
major influence in Staffier’s switch was 
the visit of Miami Coach Howard 
Schenellenberger to Staffier’s Winthrop 
home. 

There has been controversy surroun- 
ding Staffier’s commitment to the Hur- 
ricanes, however. Miami supposedly said 
if Staffier didn’t sign on the first day high 
school seniors were eligible, his scholar- 
ship would be offered to someone else. 
Ironically, Miami is the only school which 
did not see Staffic r in action, not even on 
tape. 

Staffier, a strong running back who 
possesses 9.7 speed in the 100 yard dash, 
turned down scholarship offers from 
Boston College, Notre Dame, Maryland, 
and Michigan before committing to 
Miami. 


Feb. 10. The event included condo accom- 
modations, a swimming pool, sauna and, 
of course, skiing. 

A trip to Sugarloaf is planned for 
March 3. Those planning to attend must 


If the White Sox appeal to Tom Seaver, 
they will have one of the best starting 
rotations in the majors. Righties LaMarr 
Hoyt, Richard Dotson, and Seaver will 
greatly complement southpaws Britt 
Burns and Floyd Bannister, causing just 
as many problems for American League 
hitters as they have in the past. 


Al Arbour, coach of the struggling and 
defending Stanley Cup champion New 
York Islanders, says he’s worried about 
the way his team has played recently. 
Going into last weekend, the Islanders 
had lost five straight before squeezing by 
the Pittsburgh Penguins 6-5 and 5-4 on 
Saturday night and.Sunday respectively. 

Buffalo Sabres coach Scotty Bowman 
says there can be no such thing as an 
upset in the Adams Division this season 
because the top four teams — Boston, 
Buffalo, Montreal and Quebec — are 
evenly matched in all departments. 


Finally, goalie Markus Mattson, the 
man who stopped Wayne Gretzky’s scor- 
ing streak in Los Angeles a few weeks 
ago, said this would have been his season 
in North America if he didn’t make it in 
the NHL. The Finland native was called 
up from his minor league team in New 
Haven a few days before he played 
against the Oilers. He won the game, 4-2, 
as interim coach and ex-Bruin Rogie 
Vachon moved up to the general manager 
spot, leaving his coaching record spotless 
at 1-0-1. 


Mike Gugger, second place winner in the 
NECC Eight Ball Pool Tournament, 
sponsored by Miller Lite. Mike and the 
first and third place winner will be going 
to B.U. for the Regional Tournament later 
this month. -Carl Russo photo. 


3 on 3 underway 
by Annette Landry 

The Men’s Intramural 3 on 3 basket- 
ball league started Wednesday, Feb. 7. 
There are 12 teams of five members in- 
volved. Games are held every Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday from noon to 1 
p.m. in the gym. Every team plays and 
the six games are held simultaneously. 
All rosters will be frozen as of Friday, 
Feb. 17. 

In the opening day exhibition games, 
The Great White Hope beat Phi Mopa 
Dopa 21-19. The 76’s took it to Short 
Stuff 21-19. BT Express chugged past the 
Sonics 21-15. The Stewies outplayed the 
Play Makers 21-17. The Janitors swept 
the court taking Beal’s Wheels 21-18 and 
the No Names roared past the Lions 
21-12. 

Assistant Intramurals Coordinator 
Jane Welch was pleased with the turnout. 
Welch feels the league is off to a good 
start and says that 3 on 3 has been one 
of the most popular intramural events at 
NECC. 


SS! *\ ) A/G 
make full payments at least a week or two 
before the trips. 

Ski-lift tickets cover everything. 
Interested skiiers are welcome 
at Wednesday noon meetings, C-111. 
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Heartwarming 
Experience. 


VOI heres lie in duoc ae 
ire Oicodine! 


DATE: Wednesday, Feb. 22 
TIME: 9 a.m. to 3. p.m. 
PLACE: Tiled Lounge, College Center — 
SIGN-UP: Student Activities Office 


(or sign slip below, tear off and leave at office) 


Sponsored by the 
Office for Student Activities 
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BLOODMOBILE SIGN-UP SHEET 1 


' 
Appointments are made for 15 minute intervals, 9:15, 9:30, 9:45, etc. t Thank tee 


NAME TIME PHONE NUMBER eo 
(very important) 


American Red Cross — ae ; 
i ae 
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